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Comedians of the Chinese Stage 


By Grorce Kin LEUNG 


HE Occidental, in order to appreciate why a Chinese audi- 

ence can both hate and laugh at a comedian, must forget 

all the theatres he has seen. He must wipe clean the slate 

of his memory, as it were, and leave it blank for a new picture. 

Before touching on the Chinese comedian in particular, 

it may be interesting to consider more in general an old-style 

playhouse. A visit to the Kuangho Lou in Peking, which is 

connected with a theatrical training school for boys, will 

itself vividly show how vast is the difference between the 
theatres of China and the West. 

You enter without an admission ticket. An attendant, 
garrulous and annoyingly solicitous, shows you to a seat, which 
he sells to you. He expects for the favor a tip. But the seat 
is unlike any you have seen. It is a bench, backless and 
narrow and hard. It runs at right angles to the stage, proof 
that conservative Chinese go to hear a play rather than to 
see it. A long table in front of your bench is crowded with 
teapots, cups, melon seeds, sweetmeats, and pipes with cun- 
ningly wrought bowls of jadeite or ivory. 

Balconies above emphasize the squareness of the building. 
In other theatres women may sit in specially designated parts 
of the house, but here the fair sex is denied entrance. 

The platform stage projects into the audience and is sur- 
rounded on three sides by spectators. The structure, a living 
counterpart of that of Shakespeare’s day, has at its outer 
corners two columns, shining with black lacquer and bright 
with gilt ideographs. These support a roof. 

If a battle scene is on, there will be ear-splitting sounds 
of brass orchestration that have no counterpart anywhere else 
today; one must go back to the “noise” of Shakespeare or the 
“din of battle” of the Bible to seek a likeness. 

On such a stage before a sea of jet-black hair, relieved by 
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an occasional small black satin hat topped with a button of 
jade or of scarlet silk cord, appear the actors of old China, 
including the ch’ou, or comedian. 

The newcomer is to be regaled by a feast of surprises. 
The play unfolds a battle between soldiers and brigands. One 
of the warriors, a comedian type, is killed and drops stone 
dead; yet, by grace of convention, he gets up and walks off, 
thus saving the stage hands the task of dragging away his 
corpse! 

The fact that conventions are the soul of the Chinese 
theatre places on the actor a twofold duty; first, he must fulfil 
the requirements of a peculiar style of singing and acting in 
order to be true to his conventional type; secondly, he is 
obliged to portray the role in the story of the play. Thus, 
an actor who specializes in the type for a ch’ou, or comedian, 
usually begins his study in childhood, preferably in a training 
school, in order to perfect his technique. 

Since the important singing is done by other character 
types, the ch’ou need sing tunes of a simple nature only. On 
the other hand, a first-class comedian should be a master of 
enunciation, because the great moment of a scene or an entire 
play may hinge on clear enunciation and clever intonation. 

Comedians are allowed a surprising amount of license 
and sometimes are realistic in direct contrast to the highly 
stylized and impressionistic acting of other types. Thus, the 
ch’ou must be gifted in the “gag,” or art of improvisation. 
While the Peking dialect, generally speaking, is the classic 
language of the stage, the comedian may speak the dialect 
of the district he is acting in, such as that of Shanghai, 
Ningpo, etc., while the other members of the company recite 
in the classic tongue. 

So much for the conventional requirements. In the story 
of the drama itself, the ch’ou may be a faithful or mischievous 
servant, the meanest ne’er-do-well, or a wicked woman. 
Such delineation must be done, however, without losing sight 
of the many conventional requirements of the character types. 


EFORE considering the comedian, it may be well to 

create a theatrical background. 

An old-fashioned Chinese stage is striking for its bare- 
ness. Thus it follows that an actor of first degree can, by 
means of pantomime, singing, and recitation, convert the 
empty stage into a moonlit garden, a quiet temple courtyard, 
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a field of battle, or whatever scene the play requires. The 
art of the actor, therefore, is supreme and an audience not 
infrequently goes to hear and to see him rather than the drama. 

With the rarest exception, nothing contributes to realistic 
effect. On the contrary, everything tends to remove the spec- 
tator from the drab of life, no opportunity being lost to delight 
the ear and the eye. Voice, gesture and costume are subser- 
vient to beauty and to convention. 

Here may be found a remarkable blending of the theatre 
arts: song, recitation, pantomime, dancing and gymnastic dis- 
play combine to create a harmonious whole, a close-knit 
synthesis. 

Music punctuates speech, accentuates posture and sets the 
pace for battle. 

Imagination is given full rein on the unlocalized stage 
where a few steps rapidly taken in a circle indicate a journey 
from one city to another and where characters unbolt im- 
aginary doors. Actors are separated by unseen walls although 
they themselves are both in full view of the spectators. To 
the Chinese audience, a whip to represent a horse, an oar a 
boat, or a mere word to suggest an orchard is just as real as 
a replete million dollar setting is to a Broadway audience. 

The Chinese dramatist delights in teaching a moral! lesson 
and often goes to what may appear unreasonable lengths to 
reward good and to punish evil. Variations on a favorite 
theme are common. For instance, the story of a husband 
who has been away from eighteen to twenty years and returns 
to test the faithfulness of his wife may be seen in no less than 
three plays, any of which may be presented in leading theatres 
in a city several times a year. 

It is clear that realism is shunned and in its place is to 
be found a lightness of touch, markedly impressionistic and 
heightened by music, metre, rhythmic gesture and expressive 
posture, which combine to produce a stylized beauty. 


THE comedian had his origin in the dim past, long before 

the drama took on its formal aspects. He entertained 
his master both on the platform and off as did the jesters of 
medieval Europe. Droll dwarfs and men of exceptional 
stature were made to act together. The caricature of the 
extortionate official, which perhaps originated as early as 
the Han dynasty, may be seen even today. 
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Just as the plays are generally divided into two great 
groups: the wen, or civil and operatic, and the wu, or military 
and gymnastic, so there are wen ch’ou and wu ch’ou. The 
former are expert in enunciation and do simple singing, while 
the latter are skilled in gymnastic and military action. 

Another manner of classification is according to the two 
groupings: ta ch’ou, or great comedians, who include comic 
generals, etc., and Asiao ch’ou, or small comedians, who in- 
clude a host of menials, among them being the ever present 
two watchmen who beat on their resonant wooden blocks the 
hour of the night. 

The methods of winning laughs and applause are in- 
numerable. A humble comedian knows more ways to die 
hilariously than the greatest tragedian to die tearfully. A 
ch’ou warrior may gallop madly about the stage on his 
imaginary steed to receive with exaggerated grace, a fatal 
sword thrust. Another may have his head deeply dented by 
an earthen jar and, with his fingers spread taut like duck’s 
feet, wander about in ever lessening circles until he swoons 
stiff and stark on the ground. In the heat of battle, a 
comedian may be stabbed and thrown on his back with a 
resounding thud. He lies for a moment, but presently hoists 
himself, rear first, to scamper off the stage—a dead man. If 
he is of an unamiable disposition, he may direct an uncompli- 
mentary remark at his murderer, which fact proves that in 
China dead men do tell tales and which also lends some truth 
to that much sung phrase, “O East is East and the West. . .” 
isn’t! 

Not infrequently, the audience enjoys itself in two 
separate, air-tight, mental compartments, as it were: it may 
laugh heartily at the conventional antics of a comedian and 
hate his villainy as it unfolds itself in the story. The attitude 
is a variable one. At one moment, so comical will be the 
conventional display that spectators may be completely over- 
come with laughter and almost forget his villainous traits. 
But again so despicable may be the character which the actor 
is portraying that joints of sugar-cane and oranges hurtle 
from the audience as undeniable evidence that no one is 
laughing. Sometimes, when conventional humour and re- 
alistic villainy follow one another with lightning rapidity, 
smiles and hatred become hopelessly tangled. 

An actual scene from the play, the modernized version 
of “The Story of the Guitar,” as presented some years ago in 
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the Kung Wu-t’ai of Shanghai, well illustrates the double 
viewpoint of a Chinese audience. 

The leading character, Wu Niang, held the stage most of 
the time with her doleful songs; but in one scene at least the 
comedienne, portrayed by a man named Wang, proved the 
center of attraction. 

The setting was tragic and certainly would not have been 
treated otherwise on a Western stage; but what happens in 
China is amazingly different. Wu Niang’s husband had gone 
away for some years and no word had been received from 
him. She and her parents-in-law had a hard time of it. To 
make matters acute a famine spread over the district. Help- 
less, Wu Niang proceeded to ask assistance of her own mother. 

There is nothing laughable about the situation, but it soon 
becomes so—again by the grace of convention. Enter the 
mother of Wu Niang, long and sour of face, brilliantly 
rouged. An enormous pipe pulls down one corner of her 
mouth. Her wobbly gait proves that she is not the high- 
born lady or the fragile, flower-like heroine of old novels. 
Her eyes glitter diabolically. 

Wu Niang recounts in song to her mother the many hard- 
ships she has undergone. When the woman feels that she 
may weaken she tightens her hard lips, crosses her legs and 
sits sidewise on the chair—the stage-manner of giving the 
other person a deaf ear. But the girl sings on in heart- 
rending measures until the comedienne bursts into loud comic 
sobs, much to the keen delight of the audience, which but a 
moment ago were hostile to her because of her meanness. 

The mother’s generosity, however, is not equal to the 
fluidity of her tears. Wu Niang, not to be discouraged, con- 
tinues with her tearful narrative. The hard-hearted mother 
is moved. At last, with a pained expression, she gives her 
daughter a bit of rice, a mere pittance; but unhappy because 
of the great liberality forced upon her, she pushes Wu Niang 
out of the door. 

By this time the audience, especially the women, pass 
remarks like the following: “She certainly deserves death.” 
The actor returns to comic convention, making all manner of 
grimaces while sucking fiendishly on the long-stemmed pipe. 
She stares intriguingly at the audience, makes a giddy turn 
on one foot, and wobbles off the stage, piously repeating the 
Buddhist Amen, O-mi-t’o-fu, lest anyone doubt the quality 
of her religious fervor. 
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HE role of the mother in the foregoing scene brings us to 
another phase of comedy, namely, the comedienne. A 
Chinese writer once said, “No actor makes a specialty of 
comic female roles; these are included in the repertoire of 
the Astao ch’ou.” Again, “If a comedienne is not ugly, why 
pray, is she a comedienne?” Indeed, comic women of the 
stage rouge heavily and add thick black or blue lines to 
accentuate their unloveliness. ‘They are so affectedly grace- 
ful and delicately coy as to cause the flesh to creep. While 
they are most difficult to look upon, they imagine themselves 
ravishing beauties and that in the arts of seduction they sur- 
pass Helen, Cleopatra, Yang, Kuei-fei, Greta Garbo and the 
world’s entire galaxy of dangerous sirens. Their dispositions 
are as ugly as their faces. ‘They are sarcastic, vindictive and 
dishonorable. They are adroit in managing illicit affairs. 

Such characters find no delight in romantic sentiment or 
in drawing-room conversation. ‘They call a spade a spade, 
and sometimes a shovel. If a demure heroine hangs her head 
while she thinks of love, the comedienne informs the audience, 
in no disguised terms, her version of the situation. The 
robustness of such passages again reminds one of the directness 
of the Bard of Avon. 

Many scenes are minature farces. The expectant groom 
lifts from the head of his bride the scarlet cloth to examine 
for the first time her face. He beholds the grimacing coun- 
tenance of a comedienne, aflame with rouge and streaked with 
blue. She, in order to radiate what she considers the charm 
of her sex, gives him a kittenish glance, the effect of which 
is that the distracted man decides to drown his horror in a 
wine cup. Sometimes the groom loses all sense of romance, 
in which case the comedienne, to the utter delight of the 
audience, becomes insistently aggressive. The result is that 
the man flees, usually into the jaws of death rather than to 
submit to the caresses of the ardent amazon. 


ANY actors in the role of a comedian use the conventional 

white spot, painted about their eyes and across the nose. 

The size and pattern of the white spot varies but seldom 
covers one half of the face. 

Nuns invariably appear with plain faces, while monks, 
frequently caricatured as lazy and worthless wretches, may 
have their faces plain or splotched with white. Comediennes 
resort to rouge and black or blue lines. 
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The beard also has its tale, its length being of momentous 
importance. ‘The more refined and worthy the character, the 
longer and fuller the appendage. ‘The shorter it becomes the 
more unrefined the heart that beats beneath, while a mustache, 
an inch or so in length and scraggy, may flourish on the lip 
of a dark villain or at least a mild miscreant. A ch’ou general, 
when dazed with terror and being pursued by the relentless 
enemy, often blows the ends of his mustaches until they stand 
up like miniature pagodas. 

There are plays in which the comedian is the leading 
character, as in the monodrama, Shih Huang Chin, or “Pick- 
ing up a Piece of Yellow Gold.” A beggar, cold, hungry and 
miserable, suddenly finds a bit of gold. So great is his joy 
that he pours forth his feeling in song, borrowing passages 
from famous plays. 

Most dramas provide for the ch’ou parts of varying im- 
portance. The audience rather looks forward to the closing 
scenes in Yi Pet T’ing, or “The Pavilion of the Royal Monu- 
ment,” in which the boy-servant, Te-lu, makes uncomfortable 
the repentant husband. When the latter begs forgiveness of 
his wrongly suspected wife and is in the act of kneeling, ‘Te-lu 
slips a cushion under the man’s knee. 

In Wu P’en Chi, or “The Dark Pot,” two comedians 
furnish relief. Old Chang, the sandalmaker, is the com- 
moner, with white painted across his nose, while the mur- 
derous potterer, Chao, also with a white splotch, wears an 
embroidered green coat and struts onto the stage as if he 
owns the earth and a dozen planets. 


INCE Peking is the cradle of Chinese dramatic art, seven 

comedians of that school will be considered here. Of 
these, one is an actress and one a child ch’ou. The last will 
be a Cantonese comedian. 

Undoubtedly, the king of comedians is the wu ch’ou, Mr. 
Wang Chang-lin, now past his sixtieth year. He acted with 
the great T’an Shen-pei and until his recent illness appeared 
in the Hua-lo Yuan, which is outside the Ch’ien Men in 
Peking. For almost a year he has been ill and it is possible 
that he may never act again. 

An individual who was born comical and becomes more 
mirth-provoking each day is the inimitable Hsiao Chang-hua, 
who acts with Mr. Mei Lan-fang or in his own vehicle on the 
same program. It is said that he leads a simple life, taking 
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long walks daily. This appears to be true, for when the 
comedian rollicks about the stage he is a dynamo of ener- 
getic glee. 

Hsiao Chang-hua is the embodiment of what is comical 
both in the natural and in the conventional sense of the word. 
His rotund face beams with wide smiles and his mouth may 
be bent into every conceivable angle. His ludicrous, care- 
free walk has been the delight of theatregoers. The come- 
dian’s enunciation brings out the finest nuance of meaning, 
his intonation being a perpetual and tantalizing tease. 

His starring vehicles are numerous. Although usually in 
male roles, he is masterly when essaying comic female types. 
An instance is his parody of a medium. She holds a fan with 
tinkling bells and sits in a trance, while the various spirits 
enter her body with no gentle upheaval. Meanwhile, Hsiao 
makes the most hemely faces, proving that it is just as difficult 
to absorb a ghostly shade as it is for a snake to swallow an 
over-sized egg. ‘Then, she sniffs the air and starts, like an 
intoxicated person, to take note of the constellations. When 
the medium makes the mistake of describing the listener’s 
parent as thin, she quickly mends matters by saying, “Oh, your 
parent is stout. You see, there are so many spirits in the crowd 
that I picked out the wrong one!” 

The aptitude for improvisation is admirably illustrated 
by Mr. Hsiao Chang-hua, who leaves no doubt that the 
Chinese comedian is permitted all the license of his Shakes- 
pearean brother, the clown. 

In “The Romance of the Milky Way,” Hsiao imperson- 
ates the wicked sister-in-law, a shrew of the most violent 
species. So well does he do the part that husbands in the 
audience grow uneasy, while wives lean forward to study the 
masterly art of marital warfare, wherein the woman turns 
victor and must be consoled by the timid husband for the 
energy she has used in the verbal fusillade. When asked by 
her brother-in-law to give names to the twins: one a boy and 
the other a girl, the comedian takes the liberty of reciting 
the real names of the two actors who portray the parents. 

Another example is to be seen in the playlet, Ni Chi 
Chieh, or “The Journey of Su-san.” Here Mr. Hsiao is in 
the comic role of Chang, the guard, while Mr. Mei Lan-fang 
is the wrongly accused prisoner, Su-san. When the old man 
treats the girl with deep consideration, she kneels to him 
offering to be his foster daughter. Hsiao Chang-hua, after a 
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series of infectious “ha ha’s” indulges in a “gag” saying, “If 
anyone asks me who J am, I will say that | am Mei Lan-fang’s 
foster father!” He then proceeds to boast how he will strut 
through Central Park, the cynosure of all eyes, and how he 
will lord it in limousines, because he is the foster parent of 
China’s leading actor. 

Jokes may be made on current events, as in the play Fa 
Men Ssu, or “The Temple of the Gate of the Law.” The 
same comedian stands by the judge in a trial scene and appears 
to be unfriendly towards the prisoner. At the time the drama 
was presented, theatres in Peking were inconvenienced by 
martial law, which was enforced as a result of the destruction 
of tramcars by ricksha pullers, who maintained that the com- 
petition of trams was reducing them to starvation. Hsiao 
Chang-hua placed his hands on his hips and looking depre- 
catingly at the prisoner, exclaimed in a sonorous treble, ‘So 
you want to take a tramcar ride!” 

Mr. Ma Fu-lu, a younger comedian, is the acknowledged 
understudy of Hsiao Chang-hua. While he is very talented, 
he lacks that restraint which adds such a distinctive touch to 
the work of his instructor, but time and experience may bring 
him that precious quality. Mr. Ma acts with the well-known 
interpreters of female roles, Messrs. Shang Shao-yun and 
Suen Wei-sheng. 

Of the host of ch’ou who contribute much animation to 
the dramas in the Chungho, Kaiming, Hualo and other 
theatres in Peking, may be mentioned Messrs. Tzu Jui-an 
and Ts’ao Erh-keng. ‘The latter plays with the well-liked 
singer of feminine parts, Mr. Cheng Yen-chiu, and often 
takes the role of a maidservant, with a perfectly bald head 
from which soars a perpendicular plait. 


CONSIDERATION of I Tou Ch’ou, who plays opposite 

the actresses, the Misses Chang Keyun and Hsin Yen- 
chiu, involves the status of women on the Chinese stage. The 
emperor Ch’ien Lung (1736-1795) banished women from the 
stage, with the result that handsome youths impersonated the 
heroines of plays. So well have they done their work that 
today enthusiasts of the conventional drama prefer men to 
women in female roles. Since the establishment of the 
Republic, however, with the gradual emancipation of women, 
all-female companies have been formed. A few years ago 
in Shanghai the heretofore unheard-of innovation of men 
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and women acting in roles natural to them, was tried. Peking 
is conservative and no theatre has a repertoire of plays in 
which both sexes act together. Charity performances some- 
times are an exception to this practice. If women appear in 
Peking, the entire troupe is female; they sing every role from 
the heroine to the bearded warrior and the fiercely painted 
barbarian. In such a company is the actress, I ‘Tou Ch’ou. 

She seems to delight in the fact that she is a woman play- 
ing the part of a man, because she makes no effort to hide 
her rather long, bobbed hair. I Tou Ch’ou also essays the 
role of the comic woman, as the wicked sister-in-law in ‘The 
Romance of the Milky Way.” ‘There is a dash of realism 
in the interpretation, due to the fact that she is a woman. On 
the other hand, Mr. Hsiao Chang-hua’s portrayal of the same 
part takes on the dignity of art, because he is holding up the 
mirror to a sex that is not natural to him. 

Seven-Year-Old Comedian, or Ch’ih Sui Ch’ou, may be 
seen in the two theatres connected with training schools, out- 
side the Ch’ien Men, namely, the Kuangteh Lou in Ta Cha 
Lan and the Kuangho Lou in Jou Shih. Mr. Wei Lien-fang, 
who appears on the same programs as the diminutive comed- 
ian, assures us that Ch’ih Sui Ch’ou began his career at seven 
years of age but now at eleven he still retains his original title. 

Ch’ih Sui Ch’ou often plays opposite a full-grown actor, 
which fact proves that in Chinese drama convention is so well 
established that what may appear to be hopelessly illogical to 
the Occidental is to the Oriental a matter of course. It may be 
said, however, that companies are usually all-male, all-female, 
or all-boys. Yet sometimes a child-actor may sing the main 
role with attendants a head taller than himself. This does not 
annoy the audience, who merely concentrate on the manner in 
which the artist turns a musical phrase or executes pantomime. 
Again, a daughter may be three feet taller than her grey- 
headed father. 

The tininess of Ch’ih Sui Ch’ou and his naiveté impart to 
his conventional technique a touch of surprising freshness. 
The effect is heightened by the fact that his coat tails are 
pinned up, because in the regulation costume boxes there are 
no garments small enough to fit him. His eyes shine with 
precocious lustre. Loud applause and the shouting of hao, 
“good,” greet his entrance. He is well versed in all the stylized 
action and the tricks of adult comedians. To see Ch’ih Sui 
Ch’ou scramble out of bed, literally smothered in a pair of 
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gigantic scarlet trousers, while the rest that may be seen of 
him is as bare as his shiny bald pate, is to witness the bedroom 
farce in its pristine perfection. 

From the southern, or Cantonese, schocl of drama comes 
the popular comedian, Hsieh-tzu Li, or Little Snake ‘Tongue. 
In his acting may be found that distinctive southern color and 
softness with its tendency toward naturalness as contrasted 
with the generally austere tone of the Peking stage and its 
decided preference for stylized beauty. He is master of 
innumerable tricks, among them being the inimitable manner 
in which he kowtows, or does obeisance by bumping his fore- 
head on the ground. From a crouching position with his head 
on the floor, he suddenly and without apparent effort, rises 
onto the tips of his toes. 

ERE it has been possible to give only cursory considera- 

tion to the comedians of the Chinese stage. But enough 
has been said to prove that just as there 1s no accounting for 
taste, there is also no accounting for how comedians the world 
over win a laugh. But of this we may be sure: 


To know when to laugh tna theatre is to know tn no small 
degree the people of that country. 


Government of Pacific Dependencies 
By Fevitx M. KeEesinc 


"THE Pacific area has, during the last few centuries, been a 
laboratory for a number of very significant experiments 
in human interaction. 

Its earlier inhabitants, scattered more or less in isolation 
over vast ocean spaces and differing greatly in race and cul- 
ture, have had impacting upon them a variety of aliens and 
alien cultures. From ship to shore have come “discoverers,” 
traders, missionaries, pirates, escaped sailors and convicts, 
labor recruiters and, in time, settlers—all to leave their marks. 
Land and sea have been partitioned among the states of 
greatest contemporary power or enterprise. Spheres of influ- 
ence, protectorates, colonies, territories and, most recently of 
all, mandates have come into existence, these diverse political 
forms being now usually referred to under the general term 
“dependencies.” The native inhabitants of each area have 
been subjected to many types and degrees of political control, 
shaped in part by the peculiar philosophies of government and 
of native administration current in the governing country and 
in part by the administrator from his experience of the prac- 
tical situation. In different areas the reaction of the native 
peoples to such control has varied. 

We may look upon the situation of Pacific dependencies 
today as the present stage reached in all of these diverse 
experiments. In one place the native peoples are seen to be 
diminishing in numbers or fusing passively into immigrant 
groups; in another they are retaining their racial integrity. 
Some administrations have allowed free entrance to settlers 
from Occident or Orient, others have had policies of restric- 
tion or exclusion. One area has enjoyed years of peace and 
apparently of successful adjustment to invading cultures, 
while one near by may be marked by acute strain and disor- 
ganization. Officials, health officers, teachers, traders, mis- 
sionaries may sometimes be observed as carrying on their 
activities smoothly, sometimes as facing serious and urgent 

At the Kyoto conference a research project with the above title was authorized 
as part of the international program of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The follow- 
ing preliminary statement concerning the project is offered both to show its place and 


scope among Pacific problems and also to bring to the attention of the regional groups 
the lines along which their cooperation is desired.—AUTHOr’s NOTE. 
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problems. In one place a policy of immediate expediency on 
a basis of commercial or political interest has been practised, 
in another a farsighted policy seeking definite ends. Here a 
small area of land is crowded with a population of millions 
and so may offer most difficult problems to the administrator ; 
elsewhere a situation equally puzzling may arise from the 
fact that a mere handful of people are scattered upon tiny dots 
of coral over a vast expanse of sea. 

Concerning some of these experiments there exists today 
a considerable body of literature which represents careful, 
unbiased investigation of this or that aspect of the results past 
and present. Concerning others, however, there is little or no 
material available to show what is happening. On the whole 
it must be said that the study of government and of racial and 
cultural interaction in Pacific dependencies has hardly begun 
as yet. Still less has there been any adequate interchange of 
experience among the various governing countries. 


THE NEED FOR INVESTIGATION 


"THE question may well be asked at this point whether the 

government of Pacific dependencies involves issues of 
such urgency and importance as would justify extensive study 
of their problems. Granted that they offer an interesting field 
for the novelist and the sentimentalist, or that they are pre- 
senting various difficulties which still remain to be solved by 
the governing countries through their administrators, to what 
extent do their problems really loom up within the general 
perspective of Pacific problems? 

If “urgency” and “importance” are conceived only in 
terms of a liability to cause immediate international complica- 
tions, the situations in dependencies today cannot be said to 
be of great moment. It will be well to remember, however, 
that they do involve issues “on which misunderstanding and 
some degree of international friction are likely to arise.” 

The question of Asiatic immigration has emerged in many areas 

and is likely to become a matter of international importance. There 

are many other international problems arising, some of which are a 

matter of serious concern to several of the National Councils (of the 

Institute). Among such questions are the presence of Indian laborers 

in Fiji, the Anglo-French condominium in the New Hebrides, and 

the recent Samoan difficulties.! 


* From the draft statement of the project as presented to the International Research 
Committee at Kyoto. 
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If, on the other hand, we do not confine our definition of 
what is urgent and important purely to terms of international 
politics, it can be said that the situations in dependencies pre- 
sent various administrative, economic and social problems 
that the student of Pacific affairs can hardly neglect. 


The native populations of the islands run into several hundreds 
of thousands, and of the continental dependencies into millions. As 
potential sources of tropical production their importance is increas- 
ing, and there is a steady pressure of economic development upon 
their peoples whose welfare demands investigation apart from the 
economic potentialities of the territories. 


At the present time there appears to be emerging into 
the practice of government in many if not most dependencies 
a new sense of responsibility toward the dependent peoples. 
This admission of the native into the scheme of things seems 
evidently to be no simple matter. Even the scanty literature 
dealing with the question shows very clearly the variety of 
problems that have to be faced: how to reconcile native cus- 
toms of land holding with modern individualism in real 
property, how to get the native to work by clock and calendar, 
how to abolish practices imcompatible with modern standards 
and to adjust conflicting codes of social and personal behavior, 
what to teach in schools and how to give adequate opportunity 
to educated youth—these are just a few examples. 

In addition to the more domestic problems of government 
in dependencies, such areas involve many problems of world 
significance. One might mention for example the place they 
occupied in the discussions of the Washington naval confer- 
ence, due to their strategic importance. Again many Pacific 
dependencies are already vital economic reservoirs for raw 
materials: rubber, sugar, metals, fruits, copra, guano (fer- 
tilizer), and shell. If the food, population and industrial 
problems of the Pacific are to be understood, the facts con- 
cerning present exploitation (sources of capital, ownership of 
natural resources, labor, transportation, markets and the like), 
and also concerning their future possibilities, should be known. 
Other questions of far-reaching consequence arise from the 
movements of population into dependencies, and the attempts 
to control such movements. 

These few remarks should indicate that a real need exists 
for fuller investigation of the experiments in government 
and in racial and cultural interaction that have been proceed- 
ing throughout Pacific dependencies. Not only is the lack of 
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accurate descriptive material regarding them “one of the 
most obvious gaps in our information” about Pacific affairs, 
but also it would seem a gap important and urgent enough to 
warrant an immediate commencement of research. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations is in a position today to 
initiate such research. It has organized groups of interested 
friends in almost all of the countries concerned. Its point of 
view has no extreme of bias to the purely political or the 
purely scientific, and it has that detachment from officialdom 
that should clear its investigations of any charges of inter- 
ference or partisanship. 

Not only is the Institute in a most favorable position to 
gather such material; it has the machinery through which 
this material can be co6rdinated, exchanged, and made avail- 
able to those whose duty it is to formulate policies or direct 
administration. There can hardly be any project which the 
Institute might undertake that will illustrate better the tech- 
niques being worked out as a result of its activities: the 
gathering of data through its regional groups; codrdination 
and exchange of the facts at its periodic conferences; a result- 
ing influence upon regional public opinion and stimulation to 
further research. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF PACIFIC DEPENDENCIES 


HE natural division of Pacific dependencies will be along 
political lines. In fact it can be said that there would be 
no other clear-cut basis of classification for the study of mod- 
ern conditions, since the destinies of the various areas have 
been so profoundly affected by the different types of political 
control. Obviously such a division will not correspond either 
with geographic contiguity or with the ethnic backgrounds 
of the native people. However, in setting out a general classifi- 
cation of present dependencies in terms of the countries con- 
cerned, it is possible to make a further division which will in 
some measure at least be based on geographic and ethnic 
classification : 
Australia: (a) Papua; Torres Straits islands, Thursday island. 
(b) Mandate of New Guinea. 
Chile: Easter island. 
France: (a) Indo-China. (b) New Caledonia and Loyalties; 
Wallis and Horne islands. (c) Society, Marquesas, Tuamotu and 


Austral groups. 
France and Great Britain: New Hebrides (Condominium). 
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Great Britain: (a) British Malaya; Hongkong. (b) Solomon 
islands. (c) Fiji, Gilbert, Ellice, Tonga and Phoenix groups, Line 
islands, Ocean, Rotumah, Pitcairn and other scattered islands. 

Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand: Mandate of Nauru 
island.* 

Japan: (a) Ogasawara Jima and other outlying islands. (b) 
Mandates of Mariana, Marshall and Caroline islands. 

Netherlands: Java and Madura, Sumatra, Dutch Borneo, Celebes, 
Moluccas, Dutch New Guinea, Dutch Timor and other islands. 

New Zealand: (a) Cook, Manuhiki, Tokelau groups, Niue 
island. (b) Mandate of Western Samoa. 

Portugal: (a) Portuguese Timor. (b) Macao. 

United States: (a) Philippine islands. (b) Territory of Hawaii. 
(c) Territory of Alaska. (d) Guam. (e) American Samoa. 

No mention has been made in this list of the numerous un- 
inhabited islands or reefs which belong to the various coun- 
tries. It may be noted that in the case of the Philippines and 
Hawaii there are already local groups of the Institute which 
are in a position to study their own problems. It is hoped that 
groups will also be formed in Fiji, the Netherlands East 
Indies, and perhaps other dependencies, and that these groups 
may then cooperate in the project. 

This statement of the list of Pacific dependencies does not 
exhaust by any means the total of dependent peoples in the 
Pacific area or of the experiments in government of such 
groups that are proceeding. While these are not included 
within this research project, it seems relevant to draw atten- 
tion to them and their relation to this whole question. It may 
well be that the research groups of the Institute in the various 
countries may consider it profitable to correlate with such 
data as may be obtained concerning their dependencies data on 
these other experiments. The following may be mentioned 
as examples: 

Australia: the Aborigine; the mixed-blood Tasmanian. 

Canada: the Indian and Eskimo. 

Japan: the Ainu; people of Riukiu. 

New Zealand: the Maori. 

United States: the Indian. 

U.S.S.R.: northwest Siberian tribes. 

It will be noted that in some instances these experiments in 
government have proceeded much further than those among 
the island peoples. This should make the story of their suc- 


* The study of this dependency could best be undertaken by the Australian group, 
as from the beginning of the mandate the control has been vested in Australia. 

* The dependencies of Korea and Formosa are excluded from the project for the 
present. 
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cesses and, perhaps most of all, their failures in policy and 
administration very significant. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PROJECT 


ONSIDERING now the project in more detail, a few 

figures can be cited to show something of its scope and of 

the stake that different countries have in their Pacific 
dependencies. 

At the present time there is, in the Pacific dependencies 
named, a total population of approximately 87,750,000 people, 
or more than 5 per cent of the earth’s total population. Of 
these some 83,520,000 are descendants of the “native” inhab- 
itants, some 3,165,000 are immigrant Chinese, 540,000 are 
from India, 370,000 are Whites and 155,000 Japanese. This 
population is spread over at least 2,500 inhabited islands of the 
Pacific in addition to such mainland areas as Indo-China and 
Malaya. These lands comprise about 2,090,000 square miles 
of territory, or more than two-thirds of the area of the United 
States. However, they are scattered in an ocean space of per- 
haps 50,000,000 square miles and vary in size from the 590,884 
square miles of Alaska or the 343,192 square miles of New 
Guinea to such isolated specks as, say, Pitcairn island, barely 
2 square miles in all. 

Not only does each of these hundreds of unit areas more 
or less comprise in itself an “experiment” in government, but 
also it is obvious that such units as Java or Borneo, and even 
many of the very smallest islands, might in turn be subdivided 
into further units. Groups living close together geographically 
may be racially, linguistically or culturally separate, or within 
the same general group there may be sharp separation in terms 
of tribal or community organization. Each native tribe, king- 
dom, city or village, may have reacted differently and in 
isolation from the rest toward alien penetration and control. 
Pacific dependencies therefore present in reality a kaleido- 
scopic spectacle of many thousands of experiments in govern- 
ment and in racial and cultural adjustment. 

It will be interesting to set out the distribution of this 
population and land area in terms of the governing nationali- 
ties. First we may remark, however, that figures large or small 
in themselves give no real indication of the problems that 
have to be faced in administration: they must necessarily be 
correlated with such other facts as geographical distribution, 
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culture and disposition of the peoples, policies, and the nature 
of the contact between native and immigrant. A nation with 
fewer situations to administer may well be the one that can, 
because of the greater concentration of its effort, make the 
greatest experimental contributions. The following are sum- 
maries in approximate figures of the latest statistics available: 


Total Total Areain 

Governing Country Population Square Miles 
Netherlands .................... tcdetowsecsrtce = FO, SDUA000 735,000 
cea ea SE ee ROT ee 19,750,000 284,000 
LE LS OU ee on 11,760,000 712,000 
British Empire (total) ...........................- 6,240,000 345,070 
ROpRUR RRR RIINND e809 Sy 5,460,000 160,000 
OCT ef) hr oe een eee 721,000 183,500 
PEW PMUATA oon conan sncenccnncnscconectene 57,000 1,560 
ET Or PS Sic) gana E21 «| ee 2,500 10 
SES AS IRN Se en 526,000 7,320 
EAE a eee ace oe ee eee 62,500 $50" 
Fr.—G. B. Condominium ...................... 60,800 5,700 
CO ee ee ee eee 250 60 


These figures may prove surprising to some. An analysis of 
them shows that those nations which have dependencies in 
the western Pacific, notably in the Malay archipelago, have 
within them the great bulk of population. In fact a line drawn 
from Japan southward passing east of the Philippines to New 
Guinea and thence south and east along its boundary and on to 
New Zealand, thus dividing the islands of Polynesia-Mela- 
nesia-Micronesia from Malaysia and New Guinea, would 
only cut off some 1,002,000 people of the 87,750,000 as being 
east of the line. The 360,000 square miles of little-known 
New Guinea and its adjoining islands account merely for a 
population of some 912,000. The remainder, somewhat under 
86 millions, are spread over the Dutch, French, American, 
British and Portuguese dependencies, reaching their greatest 
density in Java, which has in some districts more than a thou- 
sand inhabitants to the square mile. 

On the other hand, these millions of people have not ex- 
perienced the isolation from culture contacts over many 
centuries and the specialized environmental conditions which 
mark the more eastern peoples. It may well be found that the 
problem of government of these latter dependencies and the 

*If Korea and Formosa were included, these figures would be 23,135,000 and 129,- 


000 respectively; the total population in Pacific dependencies would then be 110,885,000 
and the total area 2,219,000 square miles. 
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task of enabling them to find a place in the modern world is a 
much more delicate one. Certainly the situations in Polynesia, 
Melanesia and Micronesia are not less important because they 
do not offer such mass problems. 
LINES OF RESEARCH 

HAT do we want to know about all these experiments? 

Obviously it is not to be expected that the full and de- 
tailed study of all dependencies can be proceeded with at 
once. It will take a very great deal of patient and painstaking 
study by many students before anything like all the facts of 
past and present are recorded, evaluated, and made to yield 
their meanings concerning the problems of government and 
concerning the racial and cultural dynamics of such situations. 
The anthropologist must continue to delve into the back- 
grounds; the historian into the records; the sociologist into 
present conditions. One may picture such academic specialists 
as economists, political scientists, psychologists examining the 
situations from their particular points of view; and parallel 
to all this it will be remembered that practical workers— 
administrators, teachers, health officers, traders, missionaries, 
and perhaps in time an army of social workers—will be 
carrying on their activities, controlling, diagnosing, guiding, 
applying experience that is accumulating constantly. These 
dependencies are getting to be busy places now and it would 
seem they are to be still busier. 

But what of the immediate present? There appear to be 
two main lines along which the Institute and its groups can 
proceed to make an immediate contribution. When these are 
somewhat complete it will be time to press on into detailed 
and specialized studies. The first is to get the situations of 
dependencies defined, particularly those already known to be 
a present or potential source of trouble: to get assembled or 
make available a body of general descriptive data setting out 
the main facts and showing the problems. The second is to’ 
encourage more special research into any aspects that seem 
most urgent or for which specially competent individuals are 
available, either as being willing to record their experience 
already gained or as willing to undertake the necessary re- 
search. It may be said here that concerning some depend- 
encies, notably those of Australia, the Institute groups have 
already made available enough data to cover these two first 
suggested contributions in large extent. Also the area in which 
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study has proceeded farthest of all as yet appears to be the 
Netherlands East Indies, though the greater part of the data 
is not available in English. Concerning many dependencies, 
however, including some known to be trouble spots, there is 
little or nothing, at any rate that has been made accessible 
through the medium of the local groups to members of other 
interested groups. 


THE CONTENT OF THE PROJECT 


LREADY enough has been said of the great variation be- 

tween the different experiments. Nevertheless, it might be 
possible to give a general outline or schema of topics that, with 
local modifications, might be suggestive to those wishing to 
know what would be the content of a rather comprehensive 
analysis of any one such experiment in the government of a 
dependency. The following is presented as a tentative outline 
from which any group or any individual student might get 
the necessary suggestions either for tackling the first or second 
lines of immediate descriptive study mentioned above, or for 
delving into more detailed analysis. 

I. There are certain preliminary descriptive materials 
that it seems essential to know in order to understand the facts 
of government in a dependency. In many instances these are 
already recorded in the literature and are readily available; 
in others they may have to be worked out or brought up to 
date. They are: 

a. The environment — situation, area, topography, climate, 
natural resources. 

b. The historical perspective—important events to the present. 

c. The people—indigenous and immigrant, their racial origins 
and characteristics, vital statistics, racial intermixture. 

d. Distributions of population, mobility and migrations, means 

of communication, degree of contact between various population 

groups and the resulting relationships. 

II. Next, such a study might set out the facts of admin- 
istration in the dependency: 

Forms of administration past and present; policies and theories of 
government behind these; their relation to old native forms and to 
the forms of immigrant groups other than from the governing 
country; the present status of native forms; regulations for control 
of immigration, «riental and occidental; the political status of indi- 
viduals of the various groups; financial position of the dependency ; 
international controls, if any, as by mandate, treaties, or agreements 
concerning defense; past, present and future problems of adminis- 
tration. 
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III. The government of dependencies is usually related 
closely to the exploitation of their resources. Hence the study 


might comprehend: 
History and present stage of commercial exploitation—industrial, 
agricultural, pastoral, mineral and the like; degree of regulation 
of private enterprise ; quantity and value of production; amount and 
destination of exports; nature and amount of imports; tariffs, 
protection, subsidies, if any; ownership of property, management, 
amount of land and capital ; sources of capital ; labour and the system 
of enlistment and control; welfare of the worker; the problems and 
prospects of exploitation. 
IV. Furthermore, it is obvious that the government of a 
dependency is conditioned by and conditions the cultural life 
of the inhabitants. Therefore the analysis might cover the 


following: 

a. The economy of groups old and new within the dependency: 
—the native and the land, tenures and codes past and present, the 
history of the meeting of differing concepts of real property and the 
resulting adjustments, the distribution of the land today among 
groups native and immigrant; the maintenance of old foods, and the 
place of the trader and his store; the work etfort of different groups; 
money standards old and new; banks; thrift and spending; the rela- 
tion of the native economy to that of immigrant groups; the degree 
and results of control and direction by the governing authority. 

b. The changing social life and organization:—the tribe, king- 
dom, clan, caste, secret society, family, city, village and other social 
institutions within native and immigrant groups; leadership; public 
opinion; forms and codes of social control, as courts, police, etc. ; 
property and inheritance ; manners; the use of leisure; the daily cycle 
of social life and its rhythms old and new, the effects, if any, of 
clocks and calendars; the crises of the individual life: birth, naming, 
puberty, marriage, divorce, bereavement, death; the relation of the 
native social life to that of immigrant groups ; the amount and results 
of external control and direction by the governing authority; social 
problems. 

c. Organized efforts at amelioration:—health and_ sanitary 
supervision, medical treatment, prevalent diseases and progress in 
treatment, the contest between new medicinal knowledge and old 
customary practices, successes and difficulties; the school, its scope, 
organization, curricula, results and problems; other ameliorative 
organizations conducted or supported by the administration. 


In particular dependencies there may be found special sig- 
nificance in such further aspects of the cultural life, as: 

d. Changing dress, housing, transport, etc.; the opportunity for 
contact with modern inventions, as electric power or refrigeration; 
language and literacy; religion and ceremonial, the persistence of old 
forms and the acceptance of new; the impact of such modern 
influences as the movie, radio, newspaper. 
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Again there may be certain special aspects of life in depend- 
encies that are important for an understanding of the situa- 
tion, as: 

e. Conflict situations or strains and stresses between groups or 
between generations within a group; cultural and personal disorgani- 
zation and the resulting problems; the status of mixed bloods; the 
youth of today, their place and opportunity in modern life; the rise 
of race or nationality consciousness, the forms of its manifestation, 
and the problems and possibilities it offers to the governing authority. 

V. Finally, there might be added to such an outline as 
this another section which, though it transcends the descriptive 
factual basis of the previous sections, might be considered as 
important, especially as any thought-out policy of government 
in dependencies must always be related to certain future ends 
which will determine present means. It is: 

The future—possible trends, desirable trends for the future; the 

likely destiny of indigenous and immigrant groups within the 

dependency; the likely destiny in world terms of the dependency 
itself, 

it is hoped that this general outline of the possible content 
of such a project as the study of government in a dependency 
or of any one unit situation within it may prove suggestive of 
the problems and possibilities that lie ahead of such research. 
Anyone familiar with the conditions within one or more such 
areas today will recognise that the urgency of this or that 
aspect of the analysis varies from place to place, and if this 
rather dead-level list of factors were to be worked over with 
some definite situation in view it should immediately show 
perspective and take on life. 


CONCLUSION 


AVING now viewed the project both extensively and in- 
tensively to see what it is, the next move is to get to work. 
There is no space in this paper for a detailed examination of 
the extent to which data are already available for the different 
areas. However, the members of the different national groups 
of the Institute are in a position to know just how far their 
dependencies present urgent situations, how far the facts are 
available, and to what extent these have been made accessible 
to or shared with the other groups. 

One of the main ideas in the minds of those framing the 
project was that arrangements might be made to get progres- 
sive reports from each country concerned, not only for the next 
Institute conference but regularly for future conferences. It is 
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hoped that the stimulus released by the Institute through its 
regional groups may provoke a long-continued response in the 
form of studies by interested groups, by competent individuals, 
by graduate students doing university theses, and so on; and 
that there will be through the medium of the Institute a pro- 
gressive exchange of results. 

However, the present need appears to be for the definition 
of situations and problems in the areas that are yet blank in 
the minds of Institute folk. It is hoped that the groups in the 
various countries concerned will codperate with those under- 
taking the organization of the project in at least getting for 
the next conference an adequate amount of data dealing with 
those dependencies of their own country which they believe 
it will be most profitable to study immediately, and for which 
materials are lacking. This may then serve as the basis for the 
further and more intensive research of the future. 


oS, 


The Moral Aspects of the Philippine 


Question 
By Frep C. FIisHER 


[N THE course of the discussion of the tariff in Congress last 

year repeated efforts were made to induce the national 
legislature to abandon the present policy of free trade between 
the United States and the Philippines. It was contended that 
the admission of duty free Philippine sugar, coconut oil, 
copra, hemp, tobacco and cordage brings these products into 
competition in the American market with the products of 
American farms. The remedy sought was to subject these 
imports to the operation of the tariff laws. To this, vigorous 
opposition developed, upon the ground that while the Philip- 
pines continue to be a possession of the United States, into 
which American goods have the right of free entry, to refuse 
the Filipinos reciprocal access to our markets would be mani- 
festly an unfair discrimination. The result was a definite 
rejection by the Senate of the proposal to put the Philippines 
outside our tariff wall. 

The direct consequence of this action has been a determined 
demand for immediate independence for the Philippines, pro- 
ceeding principally from the same interests which have 
advocated exclusion of Philippine products from our markets 
by tariff barriers. The objection to this plan being that the 
dependent political status of the Philippines precludes unfair 
discrimination against their products, it is proposed to obviate 
the difficulty by promptly converting the Islands into foreign 
territory and thereafter treating them in all respects as such. 

In January of this year hearings were held before the 
Senate Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs upon 
Senator King’s bill to authorize the people of the Philippine 
Islands to adopt a constitution and organize an independent 
government, and upon Senator Bingham’s proposed joint 
resolution to authorize the President to call a conference upon 
the Philippine problem to be held in Manila next September. 
At these hearings witnesses have appeared on behalf of the 
American organizations interested in excluding Philippine 
products which compete in the markets of the United States 
with American products; of the American Federation of 
Labor, interested in preventing the further admission of Fili- 
[ 460 ] 
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pino laborers into the United States; and of American manu- 
facturers interested in maintaining the Philippine trade in 
American industrial products. Quite naturally, these interests 
view the contemplated severance of the political bond between 
the United States and the Philippines principally from the 
standpoint of their own welfare. The manufacturers argue for 
retention, with little regard for the political aspirations of the 
Filipinos. The representatives of the farm, dairy and labor 
organizations are in favor of independence as the first step in 
the process of closing our markets to Philippine sugar, coco- 
nut oil, and tobacco. In this they are supported by the Filipino 
political delegates who, while not unmindful of the economic 
consequences to be apprehended, express themselves as willing 
to run whatever risk may be involved in order that the goal 
of Philippine nationality may be attained. 

Public opinion in the United States concerning the Philip- 
pine question is apathetic; and it is to be feared that under 
the pressure of the vigorous demand for immediate independ- 
ence from the active and well-organized minorities directly 
interested, Congress may be inclined to consider and act upon 
the question purely from the standpoint of the economic inter- 
est of the United States. It is the belief of the writer that even 
if it were to be assumed that the United States would benefit 
by immediate and complete withdrawal from the Philippines, 
and the complete relief from any further responsibility for the 
welfare of their people which is contemplated by the terms of 
the measure proposed by Senator King, the obligations we 
have voluntarily assumed with respect to the Filipinos pre- 
clude us from adopting a solution resting exclusively upon the 
consideration of our own advantage. 

We assumed control of the Philippines by an act of con- 
quest. True it is that by the Treaty of Paris the sovereignty of 
Spain over the archipelago was ceded to us, ostensibly in con- 
sideration of the payment of twenty million dollars; but the 
people of the Philippines were not parties to this transaction, 
and their wishes in the matter were not taken into account. 
Their hope and expectation was that the outcome of our war 
with Spain, as far as it affected them, would be the recognition 
of their political independence. When the Treaty was signed 
we were in possession of Manila, Spain still held Lloilo, and 
the Filipinos held all the rest of the country. They had 
adopted a constitution, and had organized a government. 
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Their unwillingness to recognize the moral validity of the 
paper title which we obtained under the treaty with Spain 
was doubtless as sincere as would have been that of the Ameri- 
can colonies had England, after the surrender of Cornwallis, 
ceded its American possessions to France. By such forces as 
were available to them the Filipinos resisted our assumption 
of control over their affairs; but their opposition was unavail- 
ing. The outcome of our war with the Filipinos was the 
completion of our conquest of their country. 


T WAS natural that the establishment of our sovereignty 
over an unwilling alien people should seem, to many of our 
own citizens, contrary to the principle that the just powers of 
government should be derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned; and it was doubtless largely due to this sentiment that 
from the beginning our exercise of the power obtained by con- 
quest was accompanied by frequent declarations of the benevo- 
lence of our purposes. It is a matter of familiar history that 
the Filipinos have been repeatedly assured that our assump- 
tion of control of their affairs was actuated by motives of 
altruism; that their welfare, rather than our own, would be 
the guiding principle of our policy in respect to them; and 
that our duties in this regard would be considered as derived 
from a self-imposed trust, the object of which would be to aid 
the Filipinos in the acquisition of the difficult art of demo- 
cratic self-government, and in the development, for their own 
benefit, of their vast latent resources. It was with this thought 
in mind that President McKinley, in his instructions to the 
Philippine Commission, directed Mr. Taft and his associates 
to be guided by the rule that the government which they were 
to establish for the Filipinos must be designed “not for our 
satisfaction or for the expression of our theoretical views, but 
for the happiness, peace and prosperity of the people of the 
Philippine Islands.” 

Regardless of differences of opinion as to the justification 
for our forcible assumption of control of the destinies of the 
Filipinos, Americans may feel a warranted pride in the fact 
that we have been faithful to our self-imposed trust and that 
since the establishment of peace our mild sway has been pro- 
ductive of immense advantage to our wards, in sanitation, in 
education, in standards of living, and in the development of 
political ability. Professor Conrado Benitez, of the University 
of the Philippines, in an address last autumn to the members 
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of the Institute of Pacific Relations gratefully acknowledged 
that 

during their contact with America, the Filipinos have made tremen- 

dous material and social advances. ... The sanitary condition of the 

country has been improved. The people have learned the dignity of 
manual labor; they have developed tolerance in religion and in 
politics; they have advanced in democratic social organization. 

Nevertheless, while they have by no means been lacking in 
appreciation of the material and moral benefits derived from 
their connection with the United States, it is to the credit of 
the Filipinos that they have constantly looked to national 
independence as the goal of their ambition, and have been 
tireless in the assertion of their desire for its prompt attain- 
ment. Their training under American teachers has led them 
to believe that the history of the American colonies constitutes 
a precedent applicable to them which they should follow. That 
the century-long pre-revolutionary experience of Americans 
in the practice of self-government is a factor which makes the 
analogy imperfect is, naturally, more readily perceived by us 
than by them. 

Our responsible political leaders have, by frequently re- 
peated statements, encouraged the Filipinos to believe that 
ultimate independence is the goal toward which our guidance 
directs them. In October, 1907, President Taft, then Secretary 
of War, in his address at the inauguration of the Philippine 
Assembly, said that it was the policy of our Government, by 
education and practice, to fit the Filipinos to maintain a stable 
and well-ordered government; and that 


as this policy of extending control continues, it must logically reduce 
and finally end the sovereignty of the United States in the Islands, 
unless it shall seem wise to the American and the Filipino peoples, 
on account of mutually beneficial trade relations, and possible advan- 
tage to the Islands in their foreign relations, that the bond shall not 
be completely severed. 


Similar statements have been made by succeeding Presidents. 
In 1924, President Coolidge, in a letter to the Speaker of the 
Philippine Assembly, said that it is not conceivable that the 
American people would desire 

merely because they possessed the power, to continue exercising any 

measure of authority over a people who could better govern them- 

selves on a basis of complete independence. 

With such encouragement on our part, it is not surprising 
that the thought of independence should have been constantly 
present to the Filipino people; or that they should have dwelt 
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upon the subject with a persistence which to us has frequently 
been irksome. 

Until recently, the question of Philippine independence 
has been considered in this country solely from the standpoint 
of the preparedness of our wards to assume the burden of 
national existence. The Filipino leaders have for many years 
asserted that the training in self-government which their 
people have received is already sufficient. Their American 
friends have urged patience. Without lack of sympathy, they 
have answered that the time during which the Filipinos have 
enjoyed practical experience in almost complete control of 
their domestic affairs is but a brief period in the life of a 
nation; that although great advances have been made in edu- 
cation, much more remains to be done; and have stressed even 
more the importance of the economic development of the 
Philippines as essential to the lasting foundation of an inde- 
pendent republic. 

It is indeed unquestionable that the Philippines, while 
potentially wealthy, are in fact poor. It is true that since their 
acquisition by the United States their total foreign trade has 
increased from less than thirty-five million dollars in 1899 to 
nearly two hundred and ninety million in 1928. But the total 
budget revenue of the Philippine Insular Government in 1928 
was but forty-two million, six hundred thousand dollars, about 
three dollars and a half per capita—a total revenue for twelve 
million people which is less than the annual expenditure for 
municipal government activities in the city of Washington. 
Not more than half the Filipino children of school age enjoy 
even primary school facilities—the means for giving it to them 
are not available to their Government. The need of economic 
development, in order to create the wealth essential to enable 
the Philippine Government to discharge its proper functions, 
has often been voiced by responsible administrators. Gov- 
ernor General Stimson, in his inaugural address in March, 
1928, said: 

Today your budget and your tax laws indicate that you are 
already reaching the limit of the revenues obtainable upon your 
present economic development. You are faced with the alternative 
of increasing your taxable wealth or checking and holding back some 
of the necessary activities of your government. . .. Is there any 
reason why the Filipino people should not attain such an economic 
development? Manifestly it lacks it today. . . . But the Philippine 
Islands are today possessed of a political connection with the fore- 
most industrial nation in the world. ... Is it not the part of 
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wisdom . . . to absorb to the utmost the lessons and the benefits 
which can be derived from the teaching of such a successful prac- 
titioner ? 

In his annual report for 1928 Governor General Stimson 
again stressed the inadequacy of the economic structure of the 
Philippines to meet the demands which are made upon it by 
the needs of the people, and the inability of the Government 
to increase its revenues. 

OT ONLY are the Philippines politically dependent upon 

the United States, but such economic development as they 
have attained is the direct result of that connection. Since 1913 
Philippine products have, under Congressional legislation, 
been admitted duty free into the United States, provided they 
do not contain foreign materials in excess of twenty per centum 
of their value. American products, with no limitation as to 
admixture of foreign materials, enter the Philippines free of 
duty. Merchandise from foreign countries, with but few ex- 
ceptions, is subject to the rates of import duty established by 
the United States Tariff Act of 1909, still in force there. The 
purpose which Congress intended to achieve by this arrange- 
ment was, no doubt, to stimulate the economic development 
of the Philippines by opening to them the vast consumptive 
power of the American market. The results have been striking. 
In 1909 the Philippines bought American goods to the value of 
$6,450,000; in 1928 their purchases aggregated $71,000,000. 
In 1909 our imports from the Philippines were worth, in round 
numbers, $15,000,000; in 1928 they had increased to $116,000,- 
000. The five chief items of imports into the United States 
from the Philippines were, in this year, coconut oil, copra, 
sugar, hemp and tobacco. They took from us sixty-two per 
centum of their total imports and sent us seventy-five per 
centum of their total exports. The free trade relation has made 
the Filipinos economically dependent upon the United States. 

It must have been apparent, when the present policy of 
free trade was initiated, that the economic development of the 
Philippines must mean an increase in their exports to us of 
agricultural products; and it must have been obvious that such 
of these products as are similar to those produced here, would 
compete with ours. Philippine sugar does not yet affect the 
price of American sugar, for the total amount produced within 
our tariff wall barely supplies half our demand. Dairymen 
and producers of American vegetable oils complain that their 
home market is adversely affected by competition with Phil- 
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ippine vegetable oils. Manufacturers of cordage and of pear! 
buttons complain of the competition of the almost insignificant 
quantities of these articles which the Philippines send us. But 
even if it be assumed that these complaints are justified, it 
does not follow that, without a betrayal of our self-assumed 
trust, we may solve the problem by suddenly cutting the Phil- 
ippines adrift, and closing the door of our markets in their 
faces. As Professor Benitez well said in his Tokyo address 
last fall: 

The Filipino people are beginning to realize that they are be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea. For decades their American 
mentors have urged them to be more material-minded, and devote 
more serious attention to economic development. As a result, their 
centrifugal sugar (no longer the old muscovado), their coconut oil 
(not copra alone), their shell buttons and other products of Philippine 
industry began to find their way to the great American market, and 
in return a corresponding amount of American manufactured prod- 
ucts found ready sale on the growing Philippine markets. But now 
we find these incipient industries threatened by proposed restrictions 
in the United States themselves—nipped in the bud, so to speak, long 
before they have become real competitors of American producers. 


It is not the fault of the Filipinos that they have been 
brought into competition with us. We, not they, have created 
the conditions which exist. It is due to our assumption of 
control of their affairs that they have attained a standard of 
living which, however humble it may be in comparison to our 
own, is vastly superior to that of their neighbors, and which 
they could not possibly hope to maintain if their products were 
excluded from our markets. Under our authority they have 
incurred a bonded indebtedness, for public improvements, 
amounting in round numbers to $85,000,000, roughly double 
their average annual insular tax revenue. Senator King’s bill 
does not propose to relieve them of any part of this burden— 
on the contrary, it expressly provides that it shall be assumed 
by the proposed Philippine Republic. Yet immediate inde- 
pendence would obviously leave the Philippine Government 
in such financial straits that it would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, for them to meet their obligations to their bond- 
holders—a condition as unjust to them as it would be to their 
creditors. We know, upon the authority of Governor General 
Stimson, that even under the present comparatively favorable 
conditions the Filipinos are unable to increase their revenue 
from taxation. If cast adrift, almost overnight, suddenly con- 
fronted with the additional financial burdens which inde- 
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pendence would of necessity involve, and simultaneously 
deprived of their present privileged position in the markets 
of the United States, the result could be nothing but economic 
chaos. The Philippines would be in much the same position 
as would the United States if Congress were suddenly to 
repeal the tariff acts and establish complete free trade. 

It is true that the Speaker of the Philippine Assembly, 
the Honorable Manuel Roxas, in his address on January 15th 
last, to the Senate Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs, expressed, on behalf of his people, a willingness to 
assume these risks; but neither he nor his political associates 
can be regarded in this matter as free agents. In season and 
out, for the past thirty years, the political leaders of the 
Filipinos have told their people that they are working for 
independence—immediate, absolute, and complete. That is 
the platform on which they are elected—and they could be 
elected on no other. To advocate any other policy would be 
political suicide. When a man so elected is asked if he is 
ready for independence, he can have but one answer. Nor is 
it intended to imply that Mr. Roxas and his associates are in- 
sincere. On the contrary, there is every reason to believe that 
they do most sincerely and patriotically believe that ultimate 
independence is the goal toward which they should constantly 
strive; and that immediate independence, with all that it 
implies, is more to be desired than the surrender of that ideal. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Roxas, in his statement to the Senate Com- 
mittee, did not attempt to conceal his belief that the shock of 
sudden separation would be productive of great hardship to 
his people. He said: 

The cost of living in the Philippines is very much higher than 
that prevailing in other Oriental countries. Wages are also higher. 
The result is that it is difficult, if not impossible, for the Philippines 
to compete with other Oriental countries in the production of 
articles which will be sold outside of America’s tariff wall. In 1909, 
when the first proposition to bring the Philippine Islands within the 
tariff wall of this country was discussed . . . there was passed a 
unanimous resolution by the Philippine Assembly opposing that 
proposition. . . . In spite of our opposition, free trade was estab- 
lished. Now that we are starting to benefit ourselves from this trade 
relationship, you see a determined effort to tax our imports into 
this country. 


The fact is that most of the thinking Filipinos have be- 


lieved until very recently that the realization of their hope of 
independence was not likely to come for many years; and 
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none of them have feared that the separation would be accom- 
plished without regard for their welfare. Not long ago Presi- 
dent Coolidge, in an open letter addressed to the Speaker of 
the Philippine Assembly, said: 

Although they have made wonderful advances in the last quarter 
century, the Filipino people are by no means equipped, either in 
wealth or experience, to undertake the heavy burden which would 
be imposed upon them with political independence. Their position 
in the world is such that without American protection there would 
be the unrestricted temptation to maintain an extensive and costly 
diplomatic service, and an ineffective but costly naval and military 
service. It is to be doubted whether with the utmost exertion, the 
most complete solidarity, the most unqualified and devoted patriotism 
it would be possible for the people of the Philippine Islands to main- 
tain an independent place in the world for an indefinite future. . . 

The strongest argument that has been used in the United States in 
support of immediate independence of the Philippines is not the 
argument that it would benefit the Filipinos but that it would 
advantage the United States. Feeling as I do, and as I am con- 
vinced the great majority of Americans do regarding our obligations 
to the Filipino people, I have to say that such arguments are un- 
worthy. The American people will not evade or repudiate the 
responsibility they have assumed in this matter. The American 
Government is convinced that it has the overwhelming support of the 
American Nation in its conviction that present independence would 
be a misfortune and might easily become a disaster to the Filipino 
people. Upon that conviction the policy of this Government is based. 
It is less than six years ago that this ringing declaration of 
our unyielding determination to put the interests of our wards 
before our own came from the White House. Who would 
then have thought that in so short a time thereafter the un- 
worthy argument of self-interest, so vigorously denounced by 
our Chief Magistrate, would have achieved the importance 


given it today? 


T MAY BE, however, that the time has come to take action 
in the matter—that further continuation of the present in- 
definite status is undesirable, because of the growing irritation 
caused in the Pacific States by the recent influx of Philippine 
labor, and the belief expressed by our great farm organiza- 
tions that unrestricted competition with Philippine products 
is injurious to them. This, however, does not imply that our 
action need be precipitate, or that we are justified in closing 
our eyes to the duties inherent in our voluntary trust. The 
contrary view has been eloquently expressed by Senator Van- 
denberg, in his speech in the Senate on January 31st last. His 
practical solution of the problem is embodied in a bill then 
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introduced by him, the purpose of which is to authorize the 
people of the Philippines forthwith to adopt a constitution 
and to organize a government, republican in form, to be 
known as the “Commonwealth of the Philippines,” and to be 
vested with complete local political autonomy. For two years 
after its formation trade relations between the Philippines and 
the United States would continue as at present. During the 
third and fourth years in each country goods imported into the 
other would pay twenty-five per centum of the duties levied 
on like goods from other countries. During the fifth and sixth 
years duties would be increased to fifty per centum of tariff 
rates; during the seventh and eighth to seventy-five per 
centum; and thereafter to the full tariff rates. Upon the ex- 
piration of the tenth year, the people of the Philippines, after 
they and the United States have had an opportunity to deter- 
mine the effect of the experiment, are to vote for independence 
or its rejection. During the experimental period the foreign 
relations of the Philippines would be under the control of the 
United States. Space will not permit more than this bare out- 
line of Senator Vandenberg’s proposal; but I am persuaded 
that it is worthy of the serious consideration of Congress and 
of the American people. As well stated by its author, the im- 
mediate independence measure would commit us to irrev- 
ocable action upon a mere “guess as to the economic and 
political self-sufficiency of the Philippine Islands.” The pro- 
posed alternative would be a laboratory test of both—an ex- 
periment which does not involve the risk of destruction of the 
subject. Such a plan would not imply, as does the other, a 
selfish indifference to the fate of the Filipinos. It would mean 
that the nation which fought to make the world safe for 
democracy is not inclined to expose its own fledgeling to the 
perils of economic strangulation. It would save us from the 
merited scorn which would be ours were our vaunted altruism 
to fail us in our dealings with a helpless people because we 
now find that its continued exercise may involve some self- 
sacrifice on our part. 


The Do's and the Don'ts 


Problems in Agenda Making 


By EvLizaABETH GREEN 


MMEDIATELY following the third conference of the 
Institute at Kyoto inquiries were addressed from Central 
Headquarters to all those who had participated in the con- 
ference discussion. The inquiries were designed to capitalize 
freshly the experiences of the recent conference and to draw 
out the opinions of members on the subject of the next agenda 
in the light of the one just past. The proportion of replies 
was disappointing if considered numerically, but in looking 
over the names one is impressed by the fact that qualitatively 
they probably represent, out of every national group, those in- 
dividuals most deeply concerned in the Institute’s future. 

Until such results are supplemented by the official, con- 
sidered recommendations of the national councils themselves, 
very little of permanent significance can be drawn from these 
half hundred or more letters; but it is not to be questioned 
that they do in themselves reveal some most interesting 
tendencies. 

First of all, they were written at a time when the conduct 
of the Kyoto conference and the trend of discussion were still 
warmly in mind. They spoke much regarding the personnel 
of the conference itself, and strongly emphasized the more or 
less obvious fact that it is not the central machinery of such 
an organization, but the people composing the conference 
who themselves shape the agenda and make of it an effective 
or a bungling piece of work. The Institute as such may aim 
toward a balanced program, without sharp accentuation any- 
where, and toward a representative cross section of national 
interests and viewpoints in the conference personnel. But if 
any one group sends a personnel preponderantly one thing 
or another—preponderantly business, or preponderantly aca- 
demic, preponderantly diplomatic or what not—the intended 
scene is changed, emphasis shifts, one end or another of the 
program becomes unduly weighted, and the resulting confer- 
ence is something quite different from the expected one. This 
last-minute fluidity may have incalculably good results, in 
spontaneity and in other respects, but it is well to recognize 
in advance that because of it, and because of the unpredict- 


able nature of the personnel which conditions it, no hard and 
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fast rule, no cut and dried agenda preparation can be counted 
on to yield satisfaction. Some one group-personnel is going 
to depend on it and be disappointed. Some other group- 
personnel or majority sector is going to bring about its altera- 
tion, or be a bored non-participant. 

These considerations point to aspects of an unperfected 
agenda-planning technique that may profitably receive the 
attention of the Institute constituency everywhere. What cor- 
stitutes balance, what over-emphasis? When is a program 
well-rounded, when over-inclusive? Where is the danger 
line in overstressing national or racial sore spots, what is the 
delicate and important mean between frankness and over- 
bluntness? No one person can decide. Only by an honest 
collaboration between Oriental and Occidental groups can 
we arrive at any approximation of the middle ground between 
their so-different reactions and technique. 

All this is extremely evident in the letters under considera- 
tion, each of which is a perfectly individual but racially 
tinged reaction to the question in hand. For instance, the 
business man, the financial expert, the political scientist in 
China says “purely cultural topics are a camouflage. Go on 
with the practical problems” . . . trade, or finance, or political 
relationships, according to the complexion of the writer. 
With regard to the latter the average Chinese answer was 
something like this: “China’s foreign relations are now 
finished except for the work of the diplomats,” or “extrality, 
tariff, etc., are practically settled, pass on to the unsettled 
ones.” The foreigner in China says “extrality needs a more 
thorough study—bring men of affairs who know the problems 
of trade and policy.”’ One Chinese, an educator, says “‘dis- 
cussion always brings clearer understanding. Let us have all 
these so-called ‘settled’ problems over again.” Another says: 
“Let us get on to some trans-Pacific problems for a change.” 

From Japan comes an almost unanimous suggestion, in- 
dividually and differently expressed: ‘Chinese problems 
should be the center of discussion; all general Pacific prob- 
lems are contingent upon an orderly China; extrality and 
concessions are still vital; Manchuria is finished.” But the 
man of one temperament wants China’s cultural as well as 
her diplomatic problems and contributions stressed, another 
urges an examination into her system of domestic and foreign 
communication, another is particularly concerned with the 
commercial boycotts. But three Japanese rerties plead for 
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more general topics, not specializing in China—the inter- 
action of civilizations, the other varied problems of the area, 
“fundamental rather than symptomatic.” And these three 
men are all academic men, concerned, but not primarily, with 
the humanities. 

Another foreigner (so regarded from the point of view 
of China), a Westerner, felt emphatically that an intensive 
study concentrated on China’s problems, domestic and foreign, 
would yield more value to the conference and the world at 
this juncture than any possible diffusion of attention over 
other questions however intrinsically important. 

Other Western reactions to this problem of “China to the 
fore” were varied. Not all responses bore directly on the 
topic at all, although a number felt that every topic discussed 
at Kyoto should again have place upon the program, others 
felt that only those still remaining “hot” in 1931 or ’32 should 
be so placed. The non-political-minded want China’s foreign 
relations “soft-pedalled ;” the economists want only the finan- 
cial aspects thereof; the technical experts want them left to 
technical committees. One suggested that they be left to the 
China and Japan groups to work out between them. 


TO go back to the next largest division of subject matter on 

the Kyoto program, “The Machine Age and Traditional 
Culture”: in addition to the “camouflage” comment from 
China and another business view from that country to the 
effect that the topic was neither suitable nor profitable, the 
reactions were as varied as they could very well be. Those 
Japanese who mentioned the topic at all urged its further de- 
velopment, in some cases giving useful explicit details. A 
Westerner interested in labor problems stated that cultural 
questions were germane only as they affect industrial and 
political relations. A Western professor felt that Culture, 
along with Food and Population, were too “broad and uncon- 
troversial” for discussion. A business man in the same group 
with the former thought the cultural discussions “particularly” 
merited renewal. Another listed it along with population, 
finance and diplomacy, as one of the “always live” issues. One 
described it as “too intangible; another, a scientist, as ‘too 
discursive ;” an industrialist commented upon it as “an awful 
waste of time.” In one quarter it was felt that certain aspects 
of the subject had been “pretty well talked out” but others 
were “far from exhausted.” In another it was regarded as 
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finished, “we hope.” <A sociologist pointed out that such dis- 
cussions will become more productive as we realize “the im- 
portant and universal bearing of these changing factors upon 
the lives of all nations.” Another business man felt it could 
be profitably directed into channels of business relations. One 
professional (but not academic) man felt that the educational 
side of cultural topics remained to be considered; a capitalist 
said that it had, as a general topic, “served its purpose” but 
could next time be very well omitted; a professor thought its 
treatment had left much to be desired and that it demanded 
more detailed study. In some quarters the topic and its posi- 
tion on the program were regarded as “good strategy” to be 
repeated, in others as intrinsically and “emphatically” valu- 
able. Another individual, commonly regarded as a hard- 
headed thinker, characterized it as “perennially important.” 
Still another, a scientist, virtually repeated this sentiment, 
adding “though this may be opposed by the majority of people 
who think that nothing is real except the concrete fact.” 

With respect to other topics and with the exception of 
those who regarded China as the core of all Pacific problems, 
there was a very general tendency toward the belief that a 
broadened program was essential, the South Pacific being 
particularly stressed, with specific mention of mandates and 
native race problems, and the Philippines. Some Japanese 
felt the need of reopening the immigration question. One 
American used this latter as an example of issues that had 
remained dormant and unprogressive for so long as to need 
no new attention. Another member stressed the same idea 
of determining the reinclusion of topics by new developments 
sufficient to warrant consideration. Contrarily, it was pointed 
out that value lies in continuity of program rather than in the 
“latest topic of popular interest.” This view was further 
extended by one writer who regarded the conference as an 
educational process, which, with new members coming in 
from year to year, necessarily required repetition of discussion 
materials. Another variation of this idea was to build the 
program on a two-scheme basis—one being of immediate 
interest and one of long-term interest, the first largely not to 
be foreseen, the second largely a continuation. 

It was encouraging for the mutuality of the enterprise 
that more than one Westerner drew attention to the fact that 
while the Orient was likely to remain important in Pacific 
problems it might conceivably weary of continuing in the 
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spotlight and might itself welcome a new deal in which the 
problems of Western countries occasionally featured. One 
member, new in 1929, wrote at length on the subject, saying 
that the Kyoto program gave the impression that the Institute 
exists in order that the West might have the opportunity “of 
studying the relations existing between China and Japan, hav- 
ing special regard for the interests of all nations who are 
planning to increase their business with China.” This same 
person laid emphasis on the framing of a new agenda so as 
to minimize the chance of the Institute’s falling into “the 
dangers of unofficial diplomacy and political meddling.” 
One American, who has attended all three conferences, stated 
emphatically that the great lack in our programs has been the 
paucity of information concerning Pacific countries other 
than China or Japan, and he urged that prominence be given 
to topics designed to remedy this lack. He is a scientist inter- 
ested in anthropology, and adds his weight to the growing 
desire for study among the native peoples of the South Pacific. 
One Chinese member of long standing expresses the opinion 
that diplomatic relations in the Pacific, including the policies 
of all nations bordering thereon, is more fundamental than the 
singling out of one nation’s particular problems; this same 
person names, out of all China’s individual problems, only 
Manchuria as demanding conference attention next time. The 
presence at Kyoto of observers from Mexico, Java and Russia 
was looked upon by some as a hopeful augury of fuller partici- 
pation and the opening of new fields for study at the next 
conference. 

There were numerous other miscellaneous suggestions. 
One man felt that business relations had been neglected. 
Another member suggested that more prominence be given to 
progress reports on interim investigations. One man made a 
plea for more “hard economic thinking.” Others for fewer 
topics and greater thoroughness, and still another felt that 
the particular topics were not so important as the objective 
spirit of the discussion. One member deplored the absence 
of the left wing of labor from agenda and personnel. Some 
thought population and food problems among the most 
fundamental, others that these were beyond the stage of casual 
discussion and ready for experts, while still others regarded 
the last necessary word as having been said on the subject. 

So the opinion fluctuates, from group to group, from in- 
dividual to individual within those groups. It would be 
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pointless at this stage to attempt to give numerical valuation 
to the general or detailed suggestions incorporated in these 
letters, or to attempt to weight them as national group opinion. 
The replies have all been tabulated at Central Headquarters, 
however, where they will be available for later consideration; 
and, bearing in mind their partial nature, it may be interesting 
to append here a list of the headings which received most 
general attention. It is hoped that these will soon be supple- 
mented by the preliminary group suggestions, in order that 
concerted study upon the unmistakably evident trends may 
get under way. 


THE GOVERNANCE OF PactFic DEPENDENCIES 
With attention to native problems in Oceania 


Foop AND POPULATION PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIALIZATION IN THE ORIENT 


Economic INTERRELATION 
Movement of capital, business competition, foreign loans, foreign 
trade, national economic policies 


DieLoMaTic MACHINERY IN THE PACIFIC 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF CHINA 
Diplomatic, financial, etc., stressing foreign concessions and settle- 
ments, probably Manchuria 


Domestic ProspLeMs OF CHINA 
Such as the factors for and against stable government 


CULTURAL CHANGES IN THE MACHINE AGE 


COMMUNICATION ACROSS THE PACIFIC 
Including sources of news, function of the moving and _ talking 
screen, etc. 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
Including racial contacts and prejudices, methods of affecting public 
attitudes, etc. 

MIGRATION 
Treatment of immigrant aliens, destiny of “sub-marginal” lands with 
reference to white occupation ; standards of living 


The British Commonwealth of Nations 


The Latest Phase 
By P. D. PHILuIPs 


IX view of the membership in the Institute of three British 
Dominions and Great Britain herself, the particular rela- 
tions of the parties inter se and the curious political position 
compendiously described as “Dominion status” become 
matters not merely of domestic concern but of peculiar 
significance to the Institute as a whole. The sudden outburst 
of interest which followed the pronouncements of the Im- 
perial Conference in 1926 did in fact call forth not a few 
discussions and interpretations from foreign scholars. In 
some instances, the externality of these critics tended to in- 
troduce an air of artificial analysis and reliance upon verbal 
detail which depreciated the value of the comment. In many 
cases, however, this very externality helped to create an at- 
mosphere of impartiality and freedom from preconception 
which gave the comments a particular value of their own. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the outlines of the 
classical memorandum which was peculiarly the work of the 
late Lord Balfour. The general structure of the Empire 
was reduced to an almost melodious phrase in the sentence 
descriptive of the relations of the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions as “autonomous communities within the British 
Empire equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another 
in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown and freely 
associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” Alongside of this pronouncement was the reminder 
that equality of status did not presuppose similarity of func- 
tion. The chief interest for external critics was the problem 
raised by these pronouncements as to the unity or separateness 
of the “British Empire” in the eyes of international lawyers 
and the practices of diplomacy and international co6peration. 
From this point of view, the rules laid down for the negotia- 
tions of treaties and the general conduct of foreign affairs 
provided a wealth of detail from which some fairly finespun 
theories were manufactured. In the three years following 
the publication of the report, opinion hardened towards a 
belief that the effect of the report had been to create an inde- 
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was complete and juridically recognizable even if not entirely 
comparable to the status of “Sovereign States” in the normal 
form of international relationships. This hardening of opinion 
was partly the result of close scrutiny of the “classical” text 
itself, and partly stimulated by evidence subsequent thereto 
though consistent therewith. The interest in the external 
aspect of the Imperial complex has tended to distract attention 
from certain considerations affecting the powers and functions 
of the Dominions and Great Britain with regard to their own 
“domestic” affairs. An historical survey of the growth of the 
Empire and the content, of the concept of self-government 
impresses on the observer the inextricable connection between 
“status” from the external and “competence” from the internal 
view point. Thus such questions as immigration, naturaliza- 
tion, and even divorce may appear, viewed from one attitude, 
to be matters falling within the sphere of the problem of self- 
government which arises in the historical evolution of all 
Colonies. If, however, attention is directed to the particular 
manner in which these questions have arisen in discussion or 
formed a basis of controversy, the conclusion is unavoidable 
that the interests involved and the issues to be solved were 
quite as frequently “external” and international as domestic 
and internal. 

In the light of this development, those portions of the report 
of 1926 which dealt with the remaining limitations upon the 
full self-governing capacities of the Dominions cannot be dis- 
missed merely as matters of domestic concern to the com- 
munities concerned. This arises not merely because of the 
fundamental unity in political power whether divided for 
the purposes of abstract analysis into the categories of “in- 
ternal” and “external” or not, but also because one, at least, 
of the existing limitations upon the full capacity of Dominion 
authority had, and for the moment still has, a direct relation 
to the international community. 

The Imperial Conference specifically set aside for further 
consideration three matters affecting the capacity of Dominion 
Parliaments. The first of these was concerned with the ex- 
isting powers and practices whereby the Imperial Crown at 
Westminster might disallow legislation passed by a Dominion 
Parliament or might issue instructions to the Governor 
General as its agent to reserve any particular Bills for the 
further consideration of the Empire’s head. The second matter 
involved the advisability of retaining the existing limitation 
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upon the operation of Dominion legislation to the territorial 
area of the Dominion and the marine league of sea adjoining 
its coasts. The third matter arose out of the existing power, 
formally unimpaired, through which the Imperial Parliament 
might legislate so as to bind British subjects in the Dominions 
and to override the provisions of Dominion legislation which 
might be repugnant to such legislation. It was felt by those 
who adopted the report of the Conference that these limita- 
tions were inconsistent with the equality of status laid down 
in the formula previously mentioned. At the same time, the 
pressure of business and the conditions of the Conference 
itself precluded that careful consideration which the juridical 
nature of the problems necessitated. The Conference, there- 
fore, contented itself with suggesting the advisability of a 
committee of experts to consider and report upon these matters 
prior to the next Imperial gathering. That body is now due 
to assemble in October of this year, and will have before it a 
report of the committee which met in London during October 
and November of 1929 in order to effectuate the suggestions 
previously described. The Conference itself was a substantial 
body consisting in all of twenty-nine delegates from the United 
Kingdom, the four Dominions and the Government of India, 
presided over by Lord Passfield, the Secretary of State for 
Dominion Affairs, and assisted by His Majesty’s Imperial 
Attorney General, his Canadian Minister for Justice, at least 
two of his Ministers from the Irish Free State, an ex- Minister 
from the Union of South Africa, and a variety of legal experts 
of particularly high standing. 

The report of this body is singularly free from the some- 
what elusive phrase-making of the Balfour Memorandum. It 
is the work of lawyers engaged upon the task of reducing the 
statesman’s breadth within the limits of the jurist’s precision. 
Thus the critics who had imagined that the generous pro- 
nouncements of the last Imperial Conference did not amount 
in substance to any substantial changes or involve definite 
constitutional alterations have been completely refuted. 


HE recommendations of the experts fall into two fairly 
differentiated classes, though they are not so arranged in 
the report itself. Certain matters were realized to have already 
become accepted as the working rules of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations though not to have received formal legal 
recognition as such. In the words of the students of the British 
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Constitution they had become recognized as “Conventions.” 
Other matters were not so recognized and, indeed, formal! 
legal principles still record the existence of rules directly 
contrary thereto. The committee recommends a departure not 
altogether new in recent constitutional history, though some- 
what at variance with the general line of English Constitu- 
tional development. This departure takes the form of a legal 
definition of conventional understandings in a fixed and pre- 
cise form. Thus, the recommendation affecting the power of 
disallowing Dominion legislation admits that in the presen: 
Constitutidnal position such power “can no longer be exer- 
cised.” This phrase clearly involves the idea that the power 
“should constitutionally no longer be exercised.” A similar 
attitude is adopted with regard to the power of reservation. 
In order to effectuate this now defined convention, the com- 
mittee recommends that the Dominions should, where they 
possess the power, amend their own constitutions to abolish 
the legal powers still existing. Where the Dominions do not 
possess this power, it is laid down that the Government of the 
Dominion should ask the Imperial Parliament to pass neces- 
sary legislation, which should act if requested so to do. The 
definitive formulation of conventions is seen more clearly in 
that part of the report which concerns the limitations arising 
out of the authority of the Imperial Parliament. At present 
this authority finds legal expression in the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act, 1865, which contains the statutory basis of the 
overriding authority of Imperial legislation extending to the 
Dominions. The report recommends that this Act should cease 
to apply to any law made by a Parliament of a Dominion, and 
that a fresh Imperial Act should definitely assert the absence 
of any defect in Dominion legislation by reason of any possible 
repugnancy to any existing or future Act of the British Parlia- 
ment. A further step is proposed in the form of a statement, 
to be placed on record in the proceedings of the Imperial 
Conference, formally establishing the constitutional “position” 
of all members of the Commonwealth in relation to one 
another, so that no law hereafter made by the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom shall extend to any Dominion otherwise 
than at the request and with the consent of that Dominion. 
As if further to accentuate the definiteness now to be intro- 
duced amidst the mass of “understandings” regulating this 
subject, it is further suggested that any future act of the 
Imperial Parliament which is to extend to a Dominion shall 
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exhibit upon its face the previous request and consent of the 
Dominion or Dominions concerned. This, it need hardly be 
said, is an entirely new departure. It is possible, indeed, that 
from the strictly legal point of view, such a limit upon the 
sovereignty of the Imperial Parliament would be ineffective in 
practice. In short, it amounts to nothing more than a proposed 
legislative creation of a fresh convention. This is recognized 
by the committee itself. They admit the value of such conven- 
tional regulations and describe them as taking their place 
‘among the constitutional principles and doctrines which are 
in practice regarded as binding and sacred, whatever the 
powers of Parliament may, in theory, be.” 

Apart from a variety of details arising out of the particular 
conditions of certain of the Dominions and the existence of 
Federal Constitutions in two of them, there remain the two 
definite innovations embodied in the recommendations under 
scrutiny. One of these again resorts to the method of “enacted 
convention.” It is proposed to place on record the understand- 
ing which now runs throughout the constitutional considera- 
tions of the Imperial system, with reference to the “binding 
link” of the Crown, by inventing a further convention which 
is set out in the following terms: 


In as much as the Crown is the symbol of the free association of 
the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations and as they 
are united by a common allegiance to the Crown, it would be in 
accord with the established constitutional position of all the members 
of the Commonwealth in relation to one another that any alteration 
of the law touching the succession to the throne or the Royal style 
and titles shall hereafter require the assent as well of the Parliaments 
of all the Dominions as of the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


This recommendation needs no further comment than to 
insist upon the fertility of British constitutional expedients to 
give form and color to prevailing political understandings 
and the flexibility of the legal framework within which these 
expedients grow up. 

The other novel departure involving substantial change 
is the recommendation that, in future, Dominion legislatures 
are to be declared to have full power to make laws having 
extraterritorial operation. The gradual emergence of the 
doctrine of territorial limitation js a classical example of the 
judicial development of Constitutions in British-speaking 
countries, since the limitation is nowhere to be found in statu- 
tory provision, and, indeed, has only received judicial recogni- 
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tion in a few instances. Though these have been from Courts 
of unimpeachable authority, the emergence of various inter- 
national and extraterritorial activities have rendered such 
limitations more and more inconvenient. Legal opinion was 
becoming seriously dubious of the validity of the doctrine 
itself. The legislation subsequent to the famous Halibut 
Treaty had provided another example of these particular in- 
conveniences. All things considered, the suggestion is a wise 
and convenient one. It demonstrates again what has previously 
been said as to the impossibility of drawing rigid distinctions 
between domestic and external affairs. It emphasizes, more- 
over, the particular arguments by which commentators spelt 
out of the 1926 report implications of full independence. It is 
difficult to see what will remain, if each of these recommenda- 
tions is carried out at the next Conference, to distinguish 
members of the Commonwealth from ordinary States in inter- 
national law, except the dependence upon the one head and 
the complications arising from common allegiance. 


"THE growing insistence upon separateness brings once more 

to the front the problem of devising further methods of 
cooperation and coérdination. This problem is beginning to 
exhibit both political and juridical aspects. From the political 
side, these may be described as the problems of devising suit- 
able machinery for continuous codperation and consultation 
which will not at the same time deprive the individual mem- 
bers of the autonomy which they consider so precious. On 
the juridical side, the problem of settling disputes inter se is 
begining to emerge in all its full difficuity. Traces of these 
difficulties may be discerned in the discussions in the Imperial 
Conference between South Africa ard the Government of 
India as early as 1917. The full implications were definitely 
raised by the problem of the Optional Clause during the meet- 
ing of the League of Nations Assembly at Geneva last year. 
Opinion is by no means uniform as to whether the jurisdiction 
conferred upon the Court by the signature to the Clause of 
the various members of the Commonwealth, if unlimited by 
reservations, would have extended to disputes between such 
signatories. At least two of the Dominions seem to have been 
of opinion that the jurisdiction would have reached to such 
matters. It will be remembered that the signatures, with the 
exception of those from Ireland and South Africa, specifically 
excluded such disputes. The discussions, however, served to 
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bring definitely forward the problem of devising some suit- 
able tribunal if the Permanent Court was to be shut out from 
this area. It is remarkably significant that the committee of 
experts felt that it could not avoid some consideration of this 
problem, although the matter was not included in the specific 
terms of reference under which they embarked upon their 
task. Time was too short and the matter too novel for any 
definite conclusions. The delegates, therefore, content them- 
selves with placing on record their belief in the advantages 
which would accrue from the establishment of a tribunal for 
determining controversies and disputes between members of 
the.Commonwealth. They generally favour the idea that such 
a tribunal “should take the form of an ad hoc body selected 
from standing panels nominated by the several members.” 
The debates at Geneva further prompted the suggestion that 
the activity of such a body should be limited to justiciable 
disputes. This, however, opens a new chapter of inter- 
Imperial relations. 

The Conference which will assemble in October will have, 
therefore, work of first-rate importance, both in bringing to a 
conclusion the task begun four years before and in exploring 
the beginnings of a newer but no less difficult political puzzle. 
Just as these domestic matters have obvious repercussions upon 
external affairs, so may international relations provide models 
for the solution of some of these internal difficulties. It is 
inconceivable that the problem of the new tribunal will not 
be assisted towards solution by the experience of the Council 
at Geneva and the Court at the Hague. The essential unity of 
| man’s political searchings is thus demonstrated afresh in the 
affairs of the Empire. 


Pacific Items 


Notes on Events by the Editor 


THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 


All the compromise proposals made by England, Japan 
and the United States to France and Italy, designed to make 
possible some sort of five-power agreement for naval limita- 
tion at London, failed of their purpose before the end of 
March. Only one course seemed left that might save the con- 
ference from complete failure, and this was the possibility 
of a three-power pact between England, Japan and the United 
States. Even this possibility seemed none too sure, due to dis- 
sension among the several factions in Japan over the terms of 
the formula submitted. On April 1, however, the Japanese 
government instructed its delegation at the London conference 
to accept the formula with certain reservations. By April 3 
it was announced from London that the three nations were in 
complete accord, certain of meeting the reservations problem 
and so paving the way to the actual treaty. From day to day 
thereafter cable dispatches recited the “imminent” emergence 
of the draft. 

Meantime efforts toward a five-power pact were not en- 
tirely abandoned. As the impossibility of complete agreement 
became increasingly apparent, the experts turned their atten- 
tion to drafting a treaty which would be five-way with respect 
to certain provisions and only three-way with respect to others 
—in other words, a five-power treaty “with exceptions.” An- 
other description was “ a comprehensive three-power pact 
between the United States, Great Britain and Japan, which 
will include numerous points on which the five powers have 
agreed, and which France and Italy can sign.” 

Such a draft was ultimately completed to the satisfaction 
of the five delegations and the finished treaty was presented 
for signature to the final plenary session of the conference on 
April 22nd, three months and a day after the parley was con- 
vened by King George. It is known as the “London Naval 
Treaty of 1930,” and its provisions are operative until 1936, 
in which year a third disarmament conference is scheduled to 
take place. These provisions deal with (1) the extension of a 
battleship building holiday until 1936, (2) the technical points 
of classification, (3) the actual limitation of the fleets of Japan, 
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Great Britain and the United States, (4) the so-called “hu- 
manization” and limitation of submarines, and (5) the ratifi- 
cation and rendering effective of the treaty. Further details 
are not now available. 

The treaty has been variously characterized as “a happy 
outcome that will save millions,” “a new hope for civiliza- 
tion,” “part success and part failure,” and “a camouflage for 
default.” 

PHILIPPINE ISSUES 

Since the close of the Senate Committee hearings on 
Philippine independence on March 12 the issue has remained 
more or less dormant, with accompanying skepticism on the 
part of Filipino leaders. A renewal of the question in con- 
gressional quarters was said to hinge upon the outcome of the 
London naval parley. Meantime a representative of the 
Philippines senate journeyed to Geneva to learn if there were 
any possibility that the League of Nations might guarantee 
the neutrality of the Islands in the event of independence. 

The other aspect of the problem, namely that of Filipino 
exclusion from the United States, has been given further im- 
petus during the past month. California anti-immigration 
leaders went to Washington to launch their campaign for ex- 
clusion through support of the Welch Bill, according to the 
terms of which citizens of the Philippines would be placed on 
the same basis as those from Japan and China. Heated argu- 
ments between Filipino leaders and proponents of the Bill 
have taken place before the Congressional immigration com- 
mittee. Hawaii interests are strongly fighting the exclusion 
measure, claiming that Filipino plantation labor is essential 
to the prosperity of the Hawaiian Islands, and their exclusion 
would spell ruin. California opponents on the other hand 
described the labor condition in Hawaii as a terrible menace 
to the mainland United States. “The immigration of 10,000 
Filipinos during the past year has marked the third Asiatic 
invasion,” and is greatly aggravating the unemployment situa- 
tion, they claim. 

A proposal alternative to the Welch Bill and designed to 
bar Filipino immigrants from the mainland but not from 
Hawaii was introduced, and met many objections. The present 
outburst of feeling over exclusion is counted on, by interests 
friendly to the Filipino desires, to react strongly in favor of 
independence. It was announced on April 21 that the Con- 
gressional Committee on Insu'tar Affairs would begin its hear- 
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ings on Philippine independence on May 5. This movement 
was a surprise, as the House of Representatives had not ex- 
pected to consider the question until after action by the Senate. 


HAITI 

Hope for averting further civil disorders in Haiti was felt 
in the United States upon the unanimous action of the Haitian 
Council of State, April 21, in electing Eugene Roy as tempo- 
rary president of Haiti, succeeding President Borno, whose 
term expires in May. President Roy will hold office until 
regular presidential elections can take place. 

It was recently feared that this appointment might be 
prevented, and that strife and bloodshed might ensue as the 
result of an order by President Borno on April !3 adjourning 
the Council of State before the election of his temporary suc- 
cessor could take place. Roy’s appointment, pending the 
nation-wide elections scheduled for later in 1930, had previ- 
ously been agreed to by both government and opposition 
parties at the Forbes Commission hearings, as the only solution 
to a political deadlock which has lasted for the twelve years 
of the so-called “provisional government” which Borno heads. 
The choice of Roy, a political neutral, was known to have the 
approval of virtually all political elements in Haiti, who feel 
that his non-partisan incumbency will ensure the election of a 
constitutional legislature, for which they have been waiting 
twelve years. This legislature will then in turn select a con- 
stitutional president. 

The action of the Council of State in refusing to submit to 
the adjournment order of President Borno, who has for so 
long staved off the constitutional election, and the non-materi- 
alization of the feared disorders on that account, have been 
looked on with great satisfaction everywhere as leading to a 
peaceful issue of Haiti’s political troubles. Coupled with the 
report of the Hoover commission, headed by W. Cameron 
Forbes and sent to Haiti at the end of February, which recom- 
mended a plan fer the taking over of the government by the 
Haitian people and the subsequent withdrawal of United 
States marines, this latest event in Haiti is welcome news. 

ANGLO-SOVIET TREATY 

On April 16 a provisional commercial treaty was signed 
between the British Secretary ot State for Foreign Affairs 
and the Russian Ambassador. The U.S.S.R. is thereby 
granted, among other provisions, the right to establish a trade 
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agency in London to be composed of a commercial attache 
and two members of the Russian embassy, with all diplomatic 
privileges. The “most-favored-nation” clause applies to the 
treaty and subsequent revisions. There is a provision requir- 
ing six months’ notice of intention to abrogate, on either side. 


WEI-HAI-WEI RETROCESSION 

Following somewhat prolonged negotiations, an agree- 
ment concerning the leased territory of Wei-hai-wei was 
signed at Nanking on April 18 between Chinese and British 
representatives. According to the lengthy provisions of this 
agreement, details of which are not at this writing divulged, 
the territory known as Wei-hai-wei is returned to China, Brit- 
ain accepting “adequate compensation for private property 
and a naval base for the next ten years.” The territory was 
leased on July 1, 1898, and included all the islands in the Bay 
and a belt of land ten miles wide along the entire coast of the 
bay, an area of 280 square miles, over which Britain exercised 
sole jurisdiction. 


SINO-SOVIET CONFERENCE 
Dispatches of April 22, via Shanghai, announce the arrival 


in Moscow of the Chinese conference delegation headed by 
Mr. Mo Teh-hui, in preparation for the long-delayed confer- 
ence now scheduled to open on May 1. Ever since the provi- 
sional protocol signed at Khabarovsk in Manchuria on De- 
cember 23 last, by which hostilities in that area were officially 
brought to a close and resumption of traffic on the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad made possible, this conference has been on 
the program, suffering continual postponement on one account 
and another. Chinese periodicals, dated April 1, state that in 
addition to his plenipotentiary powers to conclude the settle- 
ment of the fundamental problems of Chinese- Russian control 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway, Mr. Mo has been given a 
broadened scope for preliminary negotiation looking toward 
the conclusion of a commercial treaty and the solution of other 
important questions. This latter was neither confirmed nor 
denied in the cable dispatch of April 22. 


PRESS CHANGES IN CHINA 
Two significant changes bearing on Chinese-foreign atti- 
tudes and on sources and complexion of news coming out of 
China have been recently announced. One is the withdrawal 
of subsidy from two Japanese-owned newspapers in Peiping 
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by the Japanese government. These are the North China 
Standard, printed in English, and the Shun Tien Shih Pao, 
printed in Chinese. The latter has a history of twenty-eight 
years; the former was started in 1919 in the hope of counter- 
ing the strong anti-Japanese feeling then prevalent in China 
due to the Shantung award of the Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence. Although there are other subsidized papers in China, 
such as the S. M. R.’s Manchuria Daily News, these two were 
the only ones existing on the direct bounty of the Japan For- 
eign Office. Their abandonment is looked on in China as a 
new pledge of the Hamaguchi government’s good faith where 
a liberal China policy is concerned. 

The second event is the announced retirement (in June) of 
Mr. O. M. Green as Editor of the North China Daily News, 
the leading journal in English in the Shanghai International 
Settlement. Chinese circles regard this projected retirement 
as a presage of better relations in the Settlement, since under 
Mr. Green’s regime (from 1905 onward) they have found 
frequent occasion to take issue with his editorial policy regard- 
‘ng China and Chinese news. His successor has been an- 
nounced in the person of Mr. Edwin Haward, who has been 
editor of the Pioneer at Allahabad since 1926. Previous to that 
date he was London Times correspondent at the Headquarters 
of the Government of India. 

Commenting on the Japanese papers’ ceasing publication 
the Peiping Leader (Chinese-owned English language paper) 
has this to say: “The existence of a newspaper in a foreign 
country, owned by the government of another nation, the 
columns of which concentrate upon news and editorials un- 
favorable to the land in which it circulates, was an anomaly 
found nowhere else in the world. . .” 


CANADA-NEW ZEALAND TRADE AGREEMENT 


Reports of Canadian parliamentary debates reveal that an 
interesting situation has developed out of the trade agreement 
negotiated between Australia and Canada some five years ago, 
granting certain mutual tariff advantages. After the treaty 
was signed New Zealand, in virtue of a most-favored-nation 
agreement with Canada, immediately requested that she be 
granted the same privileges as Australia, including that of 
having butter admitted to Canada under a tariff of one cent 
per pound instead of the general rate of four cents. Accord- 
ing to reports of March 7, the Conservative party has sup- 
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ported a proposal to rescind the present order-in-council and 
to begin negotiating a separate trade treaty with New Zealand 
‘‘on fair and equitable terms.” Later, on March 27, an amend- 
ment was moved calling for revision of the Australian treaty. 
It is claimed that the Canadian dairy industry is seriously 
threatened by the increased import of New Zealand butter 
and that Canadian agriculture has suffered under the treaty at 
the expense of industry. On the other hand, the Minister of 
Finance, Hon. C. A. Dunning, in opposing the proposal, 
pointed out that both New Zealand and Australia have con- 
sistently bought more than they have sold in Canada and 
maintained that “no nation having such a favorable balance 
of trade with another country could, in justice to its own citi- 
zens, indicate a desire to terminate the trade treaty which 
created the balance of trade in its own favor.” The voting in 
the House upheld the Australian treaty and supported a Lib- 
eral sub-amendment that a new trade treaty be negotiated 
with New Zealand as soon as possible. —W.L. H. 


JAPANESE AFFAIRS 


Japan has been sharing in the general economic depression 
during the past month or so. Complicated by the removal of 
the gold embargo, the decline in the silver market and certain 
adverse foreign tariff provisions, the financial situation has 
been such that unemployment has reached much higher pro- 
portions than at the same time last year. In this Japan is 
facing problems similar to those of her American neighbors, 
Canada and the United States, where unemployment during 
the past winter months has become so admittedly grave an 
issue as to cause the Canadian Premier to tell a delegation of 
workers that unemployment insurance is the only “permanent 
solution” of the problem, and to lead the president of the 
American Federation of Labor to tell a Senate Commerce 
Committee that the country faces the possibility of revolution 
unless the present problem is otherwise disposed of. 

In Japan as in the other countries, the government is doing 
and saying everything possible to minimize the seriousness of 
the conditions. Those conditions have been aggravated, how- 
ever, during April, by serious strikes in the silk spinning in- 
dustry, which, it is said, may presage a nation-wide labor 
struggle. The occasion was the reduction in workers’ bonus, 
announced by one of the largest mills in the country, the 
Kanegafuchi, in accordance with the government’s “‘retrench- 
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ment” policy. This disturbance in turn had a disastrous effect 
on the Tokyo stock market, which suspended trading for a 
day on April 11, subsequently recovering. Further trouble 
occurred on April 20 when 10,000 employes of the municipal 
tramcar, bus, electrical and mechanical services of Tokyo went 
on strike because of rupture in the negotiations for better 
working conditions. On April 22 Rengo radio dispatches 
forecast the failure of the strike, due to the activities of 1,500 
volunteers who had taken the places of the striking workers. 

In such an atmosphere the 58th session of the Diet was 
opened on April 21, with four major domestic problems facing 
it. The government expected no serious political crises to 
arise, however, in view of the fact that the national elections 
which followed the dissolution of the 57th session on January 
22 gave the Minseito (government) ministry an absolute ma- 
jority in parliament. The four major problems referred to 
are: (1) increase in the national treasury fund for compulsory 
education, (2) unemployment relief measures, (3) plans to 
stabilize the financial uncertainty which resulted from the 
gold ban removal, and (4) election reform. Attack is ex- 
pected on all these points, but the ministry is sure of popular 
support. Ratification of the London Naval Treaty will prob- 
ably be an early piece of business, and opposition is there ex- 
pected from the powerful navy group, though observers pre- 
dict government success. 

The Administration, according to a Rengo radio of April 
23, introduced a Bill intended to grant suffrage to women. 
The measure was approved by the Minseito party executive 
and signed by over thirty members. It is expected to pass 
the lower house but to meet opposition in the upper. 

The Department of Justice, it was announced April 7 by 
Nippon Dempo dispatch, is planning to introduce social legis- 
lation designed to give greater protection to women before 
the courts. In this connection it is interesting to note the 
activities of the Temporary Legal Inquiry Commission, which 
is drafting a new civil code on family relationships to be rec- 
ommended to the government. The underlying idea of the 
new draft, it is said, is to see that the good features of tradi- 
tional Japanese manners and customs are preserved as far as 
is compatible with modern legal practice. New features of 
the recommendations include (1) plans for “family affairs 
courts” to settle all disputes between relatives, (2) the recog- 
nition of infidelity on the part of the husband as grounds for 
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divorce, (3) the striking out of the term “illegitimate child” 
from the code, (4) extension of the parental rights of the 
mother, and (5) the “distinct strengthening” of the duty to 
support members of a family or relatives. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SAMOA 


The situation resulting from the recent effort to pacify 
the population of Western Samoa is apparently not all that 
was hoped for it. In spite of the compromise as reported 
March 7, between native chiefs and officials of the New Zea- 
land Administration, there have been further indications of 
the- continued existence of bitter feeling. According to this 
compromise the chiefs and Mau leaders agreed to return to 
their villages if village raiding ceased on the part of New 
Zealand marines, they agreed to the voluntary submission to 
trial of those Samoans wanted for alleged offenses against the 
Administration, they further agreed to codperation with Ad- 
ministration leaders in civil affairs by periodic fono, or 
council, but they refused to agree to the Administrator’s 
original condition for peace, the disbandment of their or- 
ganization, the Mau. As a consequence of this agreement the 
New Zealand cruiser and marines were withdrawn. Never- 
theless, on April 4, less than a month later, a chief and large 
number of followers were arrested during a Mau meeting 
and subsequently, on April 9, seventy-three were reported to 
have been sentenced to three months’ imprisonment at hard 
labor for wearin: the Mau insignia and participating in 
“unlawful meetings.” 

In the course of the month since the above-mentioned 
agreement, the surrender of Samoans previously on the Ad- 
ministration’s “wanted” list had proceeded steadily and peace- 
fully, and the jails were already reported full. Feeling had 
been aroused, however, according to Associated Press dis- 
patches and New Zealand and Samoan journals (The Auck- 
land Weekly News and the Samoan Guardian) by two 
particular trials during late March, one of these resulting in 
the conviction and disbarment on the charge of sedition of 
T. B. Slipper, legal advisor to the Mau, and the other result- 
ing in the acquittal of Corporal Ricketts of the New Zealand 
constabulary, on charges of manslaughter involving the slay- 
ing of a Samoan youth following the December disturbances. 
The constable was held to have shot in pursuance of duty and 
in fear of his life. Slipper was accused in connection with 
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the official circulation of a letter on behalf of a group calling 
themselves ‘“The Women of Samoa” following non-success of 
their delegation of appeal to the Administrator. These women, 
who made their appeal for cessation of violence in connection 
with the military search of villages during the hunting of 
fugitive Mau members last winter, have since given wide 
circulation to the account of their protest and its reception. 

No outward breaking of the peace has been reported on 
the part of the Samoans, but the situation is regarded as tense, 
especially since the latest arrest and imprisonment of Mau 
members. 


CHINA’S INTERNAL TROUBLES 


Since March 19 when the rebel general Yen Hsi-shan 
startled China by taking over control of the various posts in 
Peiping, including all forms of communications, the active 
outburst of civil war has been imminent. Yen announced 
himself head of the “Government of North China.” He has 
been denounced by the National Government at Nanking, 
but no punitive expedition has as yet been sent against him, 
although there have been recruiting and some troop move- 
ments on both sides. The situation is complicated by the fact 
that while foreign treaty negotiations are in progress in 
Nanking, the seat of the foreign legations is still actually 
Peiping. 

Chang Hsueh-liang, Governor of the Three Eastern 
Provinces, has endeavored to act as mediator in support of 
the Nanking government, and was at one time reported to 
have moved troops to his Chihli frontier to offset the possi- 
bility of offensive action into Manchuria. Various reports 
have indicated the augmentation of the Yen revolt not only 
by Feng Yu-hsiang and his forces, but by various other lesser 
militarists and members of the left wing Kuomintang now in 
disfavor with Nanking. If this latter is true to any extent it 
is feared that the revolt may not be confined to a Northern 
Separatist movement, but that Communist outbursts may take 
place in all sections of the country. A drive southward into 
Shantung was apparently checked because of Chang Hsueh- 
liang’s mobilization on the Manchurian frontier, April 15. 
Since that date there have been no authentic reports of en- 
gagements, although battles are thought to be momentarily 
imminent as the National punitive expedition is expected to 
move northward to attack Yen in Shantung. 
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Foreign governments have taken precautionary measures 
in the north but have turned a deaf ear to Yen’s request for 
recognition of his separate regime. 


DISORDERS IN INDIA 
April has marked the sudden upflaring of new disorders 
in India. A renewed campaign of civil disobedience initiated 
by Ghandi has been carried far beyond his policies of peace- 
ful resistance. Rioting is becoming more common over wide- 
spread areas as this issue goes to press, and lives, both British 
and Indian, have been lost. 


“ORIENTAL CULTURAL EXPEDITION” 

The Pacific Era Travels, Inc., have announced their 
fourth summer student expedition to the Orient under the 
direction of Upton Close, an experienced orientalist, to sail 
from Seattle on July 2. The cruise will include Japan, China 
and return. University lectures and courses are designed to 
count as credits with leading universities. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC 


The University of Hawaii is offering summer courses de- 
signed to draw students interested in the Pacific and the many 
points of racial interaction which are observable in Hawaii. 
The department of Political Science has announced a course 
in Problems of the Pacific, among them: Japanese democracy, 
Philippine independence, Chinese nationalism, Japanese in- 
terests in Manchuria, Russian interests in Mongolia and 
Manchuria, Japanese and Chinese overpopulation, colonial 
administration in the Pacific Islands, Australian labor and 
social legislation, Communist propaganda in Asia and the 
East Indies. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES ON THE PACIFIC 

The League of Nations “News for Overseas” for March, 
1930, contains some items of interest to the Pacific. One is 
the fact that the Secretary-General held a wireless telephonic 
conversation with officials at Bandoeng, Java, on the occasion 
of the session of the Advisory Council of the Singapore 
Bureau there. Bandoeng is 6,000 miles from Geneva. 

Another item was an explanation of the report on health 
conditions in Melanesia made to the League by a mission of 
two experts sent to discover what points of investigation would 
be of most value for these islands and for the advancement of 
epidemiological knowledge. 
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Reflections 


EpiTorRIAL OPINIGN ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the 
Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in 
any instance, as indicative of the editorial attitude of Pactric AFFAIRS. 


THE CHINESE IN THE PHILIPPINES 
From the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, April 3, 1930 


Recent news from the Philippines informs us that Chinese immigration 
to that country suffered a marked decrease during last year owing to a 
number of reasons. During 1928, 16,326 Chinese landed, but in 1929 there 
were 15,271. The decrease appears rather small. But that is not the whole 
story. For during the same year 14,572 Chinese, not including those who 
were deported by the government, made their exodus from the Islands—a 
greater number than that for the previous year. Those deported numbered, in 
1929, 1,150, which was also greater. The most important reason stated for the 
decrease was that the government, through the customs, was disposed to be 
fault-finding with the incoming immigrants; and that, with those already in 
the Islands, life was rendered in many ways distasteful or even intolerable. 
There is perhaps much in such a statement that is subjective and needs to be 
accepted with caution. But it is not to be gainsaid that ever since the Islands 
became a part of the American commonwealth, Chinese immigrants have 
suffered from prejudice and discrimination on racial grounds. While the 
Americans have signally failed to impress the Islanders with their own racial 
superiority and right to domination, they have succeeded in spreading the 
theories of the racialist propagandists and arousing in the Islanders a sense of 
self-importance and of detachment which must be taken to account in part for 
their present movement for independence as well as for their discrimination 
against the Chinese. It is seen, therefore, that the unfriendly attitude towards 
the Chinese, leading to the recent decrease in the immigration, is really shared 
by both the Americans and the Filipinos in the Islands. But in assuming 
such an attitude, does it not seem that the former evince an inability to be 
consistent with their own immigration policy, which is avowedly one of 
selection and eugenic consideration, and the latter an ignorance of their own 
race heritage? The important contributions that numerous naturalized 
Chinese and Chinese mestizos have made to Filipino life have always been 
matters of favorable comment. Such contributions have not been confined to 
the cultural and economic spheres alone, but, far more fundamentally, they 
have been often biological and racial, which are, of course, suggested by the 
very term “mestizo.” It is on the strength of such contributions that not a 
few liberal Americans go so far as to advocate that Chinese immigration into 
the Islands should be treated apart from the general immigration question, 
that is, it deserves encouragement and not restriction or curtailment. It is 
well for us and for all who are responsible for the affairs of the Islands to 
recall some of the remarks made as early as 1914 by Professor A. E. Jenks, 
anthropologist and for a number of years a resident in the Islands: “There 
was not a single prominent and dominant family among the Christianized 
Filipinos which did not possess Chinese blood. The voice and will of the 
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Filipinos of today is the voice and will of those brainy, industrious, rapidly- 
developing men whose judgment in time the world is bound to respect.” 


JAPANESE IMMIGRATION TO MANCHURIA 
From the Osaka Mainichi, March 20, 1930 


Presumably to impart a new progressive spirit to our policy in Manchuria, 
two notable measures have just been initiated, which deserve general attention. 
One of them is the immigration movement started by the Dairen Agricultural 
Corporation which is maintained by the Manchurian Railway Company. An- 
other is the project of the latter company to introduce extensive farming in 
Manchuria after the American model. Neither are mere rumors—steps have 
already been taken to carry out the plans on an extensive scale. For the former 
purpose, the corporation has provided an extensive tract of land in the Kuan- 
tung leased territory and now offers it to Japanese immigrants to be developed 
under very favorable terms. For the latter purpose, the company has already 
engaged a number of experts from the United States and started actual 
experimentation. 

On learning these reports we cannot help recalling what came to pass 
immediately after the Russo-Japanese war. We anticipated at that time a 
great future for the Japanese in Manchuria. Marquis Komura declared that 
within the 20 years to follow he expected to see no less than four million 
Japanese settled in that territory. Count Goto, on his part, expressed his hope 
of transplanting a half million within 10 years. These sanguine anticipations 
were unceremoniously disproved by what has actually followed during the 
past quarter of a century. The total number of Japanese who migrated to 
the territory, mapped out by their own country through a victorious war, has 
reached up to the present only some 180,000. 

The number is small enough: when their occupations are considered, one 
begins further to discount its importance. About 45,000 are employees of the 
Manchurian Railway Company; 35,000 are government officials and their 
dependents; 35,000 are employees of banks and mercantile firms and their 
dependents; there are only 75,000 who may be regarded as anything like true 
colonists. Thus the great majority of Japanese in Manchuria are transients 
who stay there temporarily because they are engaged in work which requires 
their residence there. 

What, then, have been the reasons for the colonial failure? There no doubt 
are climatic and topographical factors which, together with the Japanese love 
of home, have operated to discourage more vigorous migration. But within 
the sphere of policies, we may point out two mistakes which caused adverse 
consequences. First was the faulty judgment of the Japanese ability for 
farming by the officials in charge. Somehow they were led into the erroneous 
belief that the Japanese were no match for the Chinese in matter of farming. 
They had therefore encouraged the migration of industrialists and artisans, 
thinking that economic activity was the line of the least resistance for the 
Japanese. What was the result? Today, outside those factories maintained by 
the Manchurian Railway Company, there are practically none whose chimneys 
belch out smoke. The Tiehling Spinning Mill is in a state of desolation, and 
the mills for hemp, cotton, sugar, fertilizers, etc., in Liaoyang are hardly in 
a better plight. 

The second cause of failure was no doubt the stimulation of immigration 
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from Shantung. In this matter the group which gave the direct incentive to 
the people of Shantung to move to Manchuria was the Chinese authorities 
and the role the Japanese played in it was subsidiary. Nevertheless, it was a 
fact that the Manchurian Railway Company thought such migration to be 
beneficial to its business and welcomed the steady influx of Chinese immigrants 
into its business zone. The result was that no less than 10 million Chinese 
have settled in the region during the past 25 years, at the price of excluding 
Japanese. 

The new policies of encouraging Japanese migration are altogether too 
belated: while it may be better to try something than to do nothing, the chance 
has forever been lost and we are dubious of the success of the new attempts to 
any remarkable degree. 


STALIN APPLIES THE BRAKES 


From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, March 25, 1930 


Until very recently the Soviet state machine conveyed the impression of 
being headed at breakneck speed toward a completely socialized economic 
order. The tempo of collectivization in agriculture was accelerated week by 
week, almost day by day. The proportion of peasant households to be included 
in the collective farms by the spring of this year, first set at 10 per cent, was 
hastily raised to 30, and has actually exceeded 50 per cent. A series of drastic 
measures, culminating in the decision to “liquidate them as a class,” was 
applied against the kulaks, or richer peasants. 

‘There was a rapid curtailment of private trade, and indeed of all forms 
of private enterprise in cities. “The number of operating foreign concessions, 
which was never large, was appreciably decreased. The end of the New 
Economic Policy introduced by Lenine in 1921 seemed not far off. 

During the last two months, however, there have been several symptoms 
of change—not in the fundamental goal of Communist policy, but in methods 
of arriving at it. Stalin apparently felt the necessity of putting on the brakes 
of a movement which was threatening to lose its balance from sheer 
momentum. The first of these symptoms was his public criticism of the resolu- 
tion of the Moscow Communist Party commending the “liquidation as a 
class” of the new bourgeoisie, or the private merchants and traders. 

Following Stalin’s expression of disapproval, this resolution was amende? 
and the ominous phrase struck out. This does not mean that the private trader 
will enjoy any favor with the Soviet authorities. It does seem to indicate, 
however, that his elimination from the Soviet economic scene will be a longer 
and less ruthless process than the destruction of his country brother, the kulak. 

The second sign of comparative moderation on Stalin’s part has been his 
insistence that the dispossession of the kulak must not assume the form of 
merely dividing his property among his poorer neighbors, but must be integrally 
linked with the process of collectivization. Complete expropriation, theoreti- 
cally at least, is to be practised only in regions which have been fully collec- 
tivized, so that the property of the kulaks may be taken over not by individuals 
but by collective farms. 

The most recent and most important sign that the brakes are being applied 
to the revolutionary machine is Stalin’s vigorous public condemnation of the 
policy of socializing all the property of the peasants who enter collective farms. 
The peasants (excluding the kulaks, who are not admitted into collective 
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farms in any case) are now permitted to retain their homes, gardens, chickens, 
a single cow and, with certain qualifications, their sheep and pigs. 

All these developments do not indicate any fundamental change in the 
Communist policy of socializing agriculture in the shortest possible time, 
eliminating private trade and pushing forward the industrialization of the 
country regardless of the cost in material hardship to the population. They 
are rather in the nature of a zigzag to the Right, of a strategic maneuver 
designed to insure a more orderly economic development and to take off the 
possible sharp edge of discontent which the other classes of the peasantry 
besides the kulaks feel at being obliged to surrender their land, their machinery 
and their working animals in favor of the still experimental collective farms. 

How long this tendency toward what might be characterized as com- 
parative moderation will last depends upon the practical success of the 
maneuver and upon the course of events at home and abroad. It should never 
be forgotten, however, that it is far easier to set a revolutionary wave in 
motion than to check and stem it after it has gained its full momentum. 


AGAINST MORE LEAN YEARS 
From the Ottawa Citizen, March 28, 1930 


The stand of the Wheat Pool against the pressure of economic forces 
abroad has been well supported by Canadian public opinion. Even among 
people who know very little of the inwardness of the situation, there is an 
instinctive feeling that without this codperative effort, Canada would have 
been pushed into conditions of severe trade depression in recent months. 

There may have been some excuse for the period of lean years in Egypt 
at the time of Joseph, but there is no such excuse for famine conditions in this 
modern world, when the problem of production has been solved. Joseph 
anticipated the helplessness of Egypt during the lean years by storing grain 
during years of plenty. It is doubtful whether Egypt had anything like 
Canada’s present storage facilities, while Canada’s productive capacity is in 
excess of anything ever imagined by Pharaoh’s minister of agriculture. 

Canada is producing five times as much every year as the Canadian people 
can consume, while Canada’s capacity to produce could be easily doubled. 
Even so, lean years are allowed to recur in Canada although they could be 
avoided. After the period of trade depression before the war, the Ontario 
Commission on Unemployment said in an illuminating report: 


The result of their inquiries has impressed on your commissioners 
most forcibly the fact that the depression, which occurred in 1914 
and 1915, was but a phase of the movement alternating between in- 
flation and depression, which is a characteristic feature of modern 
industry. A false sense of security should not blind the business 
world, in times of thriving trade, to the fact that widespread un- 
employment is likely to recur in future. 


Even though the Wheat Pool has failed to point the way out, Western 
Canada’s experiment in coéperative marketing is better than helplessly accept- 
ing unfavorable trade conditions as inevitable. They can be avoided. Some 
day they undoubtedly will be. In the meanwhile, it is helpful to learn about 
the present wheat situation from well-informed men like the speaker at the 
Canadian Club in Ottawa tomorrow. George F. Chipman, editor of the 
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Country Guide, has long been one of the leaders of opinion in the progressive 
West. He can be trusted to give an illuminating outline of conditions in the 
Prairie Provinces. 


MONROE DOCTRINE INTERPRETED 
From the New Republic, New York, March 26, 1930 


The Department of State has made public an important memorandum on 
the Monroe Doctrine. Written by J. Reuben Clark, formerly Under-secretary 
of State, and now legel adviser to the American Ambassador in Mexico, it is 
ostensibly an expression of his personal views only; but actually, there is no 
doubt that it is now the policy of the Hoover administration. The new 
interpretation is essentially a return to the original significance of the Monroe 
Doctrine, as being intended solely as a shield against European interference 
in Latin American affairs. The so-called “Roosevelt corollary” under which 
the Doctrine was made the pretext for miscellaneous meddling by the United 
States in the Caribbean and Central America is repudiated. The theory that 
financial weakness or disorder in a Latin American country should be remedied 
by the United States lest some European power should feel called upon to 
interfere, is called by Mr. Clark an unjustified interpretation. . . . It does 
not apply to “purely inter-American relations” or “lay down any principles that 
are to govern the inter-relationship of the states of the Western Hemisphere 
as among ourselves.” It cannot, therefore, be used to justify intervention like 
that in Nicaragua, which can only be excused as an act of “self-defense” of 
the United States. 

It has been known for some time that the United States was not disposed 
to use the Monroe Doctrine any longer as an excuse for the sort of acts which 
went on during the first quarter of the present century. . . . There is no doubt 
that the President regrets on other than economic grounds the ill will which 
our Latin American policy has created for us not only among our southern 
neighbors but throughout the world. We have ratified an important concilia- 
tion treaty with most of the Latin American states, and have signed, but have 
not yet ratified, an even more important agreement on arbitration. The real 
significance of Mr. Clark’s memorandum is that the Monroe Doctrine no 
longer exists. If it is confined to acts of aggression in this hemisphere by 
European powers, it will never again be invoked; the time is past, by decades, 
when anything of that sort could be expected, and this would be true even 
if it were not for the added difficulties which are now put in the way by the 
League of Nations, the World Court and the Kellogg Pact. 


TSUTSUI 
By WILLIAM BoLitHo 
From the New York World, March 8, 1930 


Now, if you are not perfectly monogamous in your love of art—which is 
an aesthetic sin—you ought to see the Japanese as well as Mei Lan-fang. In 
this centre of the whole theatre world, New York, there ought to be a public 
large and enlightened enough to crowd both spectacles for months. I particu- 
larly urge on those whose interest in the theatre is something more than 
merely receptive, who have, that is, an educated palate and a connoisseur’s 
curiosity, to see both. Actors, dancers and directors, of course, will go as 
an educational duty they owe to the reality of their ambition. Perhaps states- 
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men—TI have never recommended a production to statesmen before—have the 
most urgent reasons of all to see these Japanese. For in no book, in no treatise, 
not even in five years’ residence in the country itself, could any one get nearer 
to the essential secret of the character of this nation. That is the sort of thing 
true art alone can do, all hardheaded and practical people should be told. The 
ultimate revelation of the self, the times, the nation, is, out of the power of 
any vote, to be conveyed by art alone. 

This character unveiling is perhaps the supreme benefit of the perform- 
ance. Until quite recently I shared the usual well worn ideas on the Japanese. 
An imitative, impassive, dangerous race, puppets once, robots now. ‘The first 
crack in this illusion came when a Japanese envoy to the Conference of 
Lausanne told me that they had to shift their troops every month from Siberia 
because they were so soon contaminated by Communist doctrines. This did 
not fit. And then a friend of mine, a young poet, who had come back from 
lecturing in Tokyo University, told me that his firm impression was that the 
whole race was desperately nervous; that the deepest secret of their character 
(expressing itself in that continual, irritating giggle) was some sort of semi- 
hysteria of despair. ‘Nothing there is solid,” he went on theorizing. ‘The 
very earth, the foundaton, is always gaping under their feet.” 

Certainly, whether you like this fancy or not, it fits better with what 
Tsutsui and his troop admirably show you. Above all, they are full of 
“nervosity’—pass me the Gallicism. The self-control of the noble old man 
is that of a man fretted well nigh to death. ‘The most typical feature of their 
acting skill is the representation, in silence, by the working of the muscles 
of the face alone, of passionate grief, anger on the verge of a breakdown, love 
that is afflicted ‘‘to a dumb madness.” See that marvelous dumb show in the 
“Shadow Man” when the son breaks his heart over his slain father. That, 
too, is a summit. 

In fact, the whole valid action of these little plays shows a race within 
two millimetres of the emotional breaking point all the time. The acting— 
this is another fascinatingly new technical revelation—as it were, orchestrated, 
spaced in short, organized bursts of action, quelled by short, sudden organized 
silences. Chekhov, who felt after the use of silence, would have delighted in 
this side of the matter. In this way the underlying tension is actually 
heightened and made a basis—these sudden bursts, these instantaneous re- 
coveries, this is how souls torn up inside, but with a noble ethical check on 
them, must behave. You see the paces of a fierce strength held by a steel bridle. 


THE PROBLEM OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY 


From the American Chamber of Commerce Bulletin, Shanghai, February, 1930 


The American Chamber of Commerce is in principle not opposed to the 
gradual abolition of extraterritoriality. It sympathizes with the aspirations 
of the Chinese people for equality among the nations of the world. Neverthe- 
less, it is of the opinion that while China continues in a constant state of civil 
war, and while the Government of China has not been able to create modern 
courts and modern administration of law, it will be necessary for the American 
Government to move very slowly in this matter and to depend largely upon 
Mr. Strawn’s report, or, if it is found that that report is somewhat out of 
date, that a similar Commission be sent here for the purpose of supplementing 
it. The administration of the law in this country during the past two years 
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has not been such as to justify the conclusion that the administration of the 
courts has changed to any considerable extent since 1925, and it is the judg- 
ment of the Chamber that if American business in China were at present de- 
pending upon Chinese law and the Chinese courts it would suffer grievously. 


THE NEGRO AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
From Opportunity, New York, April, 1930 


When industrial paralysis becomes widespread, the workers on the fringe 
of industry, the unskilled, are the first to feel its effects. Unemployment 
usually begins with the discharge or lay off of the marginal worker. ‘The least 
skilled, he is the lowest paid and therefore the most acute sufferer in times of 
economic distress. For this reason black workers, who for the most part 
belong to the great mass of the unskilled, are affected by periods of unemploy- 
ment more than the workers of any other racial group... . 

In the present industrial crisis the Negro worker finds himself in a 
critical position. The movement of both blacks and whites from the rural 
districts to the cities for the past decade, following the agricultural depression 
in the South plus technological unemployment, forced him to compete with 
white workers for the jobs which social tradition allotted to him for a half 
century, intensified racial feeling and invited aggressive attempts to restrict 
his industrial opportunities by legislative enactment and intimidation even 
before the present unemployment had reached its peak. 

The condition of the Negro worker, then, becomes increasingly precarious 
as he is exposed not only to that unemployment which results from the opera- 
tion of economic law, but also from the artificial restrictions arising from the 
racial stratification in American industry. The situation is fraught with 
danger. And if the present unemployment continues over a considerable 
period of time no one can hazard the outcome. . 

These are the conditions which make imperative a tremendous effort to 
secure a larger opportunity for black workers on the one hand, and intelligent 
vocational guidance for Negro youth on the other. The whole future of the 
Negro in America is bound up in his industrial status. Until that is changed 
his position in America will remain perilous. 


AUSTRALIAN RESERVE BANK BILL 
From the Economist, London, April 5, 1930 


The Bill to establish a Reserve Bank in Australia, which has just received 
a first reading, is an attempt to put an end to a long-standing anomalous 
situation. When the Commonwealth Bank was established in 1911 its immedi- 
ate purpose was to act as a competitor to what the Labour Government in 
existence at the time regarded as a ring of privately-owned commercial banks. 
It was not intended to be a central bank at all, though it was entrusted with 
the Dominion note issue, and thirteen years later was given by law the duty 
of acting as clearing agent for Australian banks, who had to maintain bal- 
ances with the Commonwealth Bank for that purpose, it has primarily been a 
trading bank as opposed to a “banker’s” bank. Thus, hitherto, Australia has 
lacked a central bank in the full sense of the word, and any suggestion to 
turn the Commonwealth Bank into a central bank has been combatted on the 
ground that it would deprive the Commonwealth Bank of the function of 
acting as a competitor of the commercial banks of the Dominion. Events of 
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last year, however, culminating in the new powers of forcibly acquiring gold 
and of regulating gold exports, given jointly to the Government and to the 
Commonwealth Bank under the Act of last December, have made it clear 
that Australia requires a central bank; and little surprise need be felt at the 
introduction of the present Bill. In the main it is drafted upon familiar lines, 
and it is frankly admitted that the South African Reserve Bank has been taken 
as a model. The Australian Bank is to have the usual powers and duties otf 
modern central banks, including the right of note issue, the duty to act as 
agent for Commonwealth and state loans, and the power to rediscount approved 
bills and securities, or to buy and sell them in the open market. It is to 
maintain a reserve equal to 25 per cent of its note issue (as the Commonwealth 
Bank is bound to maintain today), to 25 per cent of the first 20,000,000 
pounds of its deposits, and to 50 per cent of its deposits in excess of that 
figure—such reserve to consist of gold, of British Government securities, and 
of first-class commercial bills maturing within 120 days. Other banks must 
maintain with it minimum balances equivalent to 10 per cent of their demand 
liabilities and 5 per cent of their time liabilities. Some of these percentages 
differ in detail from those of the South African Bank, but the general principle 
is the same. Finally, the Commonwealth Bank is to hand over to it 2,000,000 
pounds out of its present capital account of 4,000,000 pounds, together with its 
note issue. It remains to be seen how all these proposals will appeal to the 
Australian banking and commercial community, and also to those who have 
old-established views upon the proper functions of the Commonwealth Bank, 
but there seems no doubt that Australia badly needs a fully-fledged central 
bank, and there is no obvious weakness in these proposals. 


ON OUR SUSCEPTIBILITIES 
From the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, March 27, 1930 


. .. What are we going to do with the scores of books, for instance, that cast 
indelible slurs upon us and upon our national character, and which command, 
as a rule, a more respectable audience than the one before the screen? Take, 
for example, Smith’s Chinese Characteristics, or more up-to-date, de Ruffe’s 
Is China Mad? or Legendre’s Modern Chinese Civilization, not to mention 
the innumerable novels which capitalize on supposedly Chinese settings. What 
can we do with them beyond refusing to read them or taking pains to refute 
them? Nothing. And, indeed, nothing more is needed. . . . 


The announcement has just been received that 
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covering the Proceedings of the Kyoto Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific FRelations, being 
published by the University of Chicago Press, 


will be out in 
June 


The price of this volume is $5.00, but Institute 
Members placing orders with their National Council 
before May 15th may purchase it at the price of 


$4.12 


SEE THE COMPLETE LisT OF CONTENT ON THE 
FOLLOWING PAGE 
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PROBLEME DE RACES ET DE COULEURS 
By C. Chollett 
Societe des Missions Evangeliques, Paris, 1929 


The purpose of this book, written from the standpoint of 
Protestant missionary motives and aims, is to present a com- 
prehensive picture of interracial conflict in the world today 
and of the trends toward its eradication. Without pretensions 
to scholarly exactitude or comprehensiveness, the author, 
nevertheless, succeeds in giving a practically useful analysis 
of the major causes of race antagonism. He distinguishes 
between six psychological factors which, each in its historical 
development, have produced group friction which either had 
or has taken on a racial character: First, historical memory 
itself, as illustrated by unforgotten crimes connected with 
conquest; second, the association of racial animosity with 
religious differences; third, sentimental factors, such as the 
sense of national dignity, the resentment of humiliation, or 
the prestige sought through pan-racial movements when it is 
unattainable on the ground of nationality; fourth, the disguise 
of political differences by racial coloration, as in the magnifi- 
cation of national and imperial ambitions; fifth, the by-prod- 
uct of economic conflict, as for instance in resistance to immi- 
gration or in intra-national competition between racial groups 
for labor or for markets; sixth, differences in moral standards, 
such as insistence upon and denial of democratic equality. 

In sharper focus, the effects and after-effects of the Great 
War are brought out as bearing more directly upon new 
developments of race feeling and the espousal of racial causes 
in the modern world. 

In the concluding section, the possibilities of interracial 
conciliation are explored. After his somewhat pessimistic 
earlier presentation, the author endeavors to display the many 
historical evidences of the fact that an unselfish devotion of 
one race to the welfare of another is not a new demand of 
humanitarianism. Thus he mentions some of the more liberal 
systems of colonization; the part played by great leaders, such 
as Abraham Lincoln, in securing justice for racial minorities 
within a nation; the more creditable pages of missionary his- 
tory; and the emergence, today, of a religion of human 
solidarity. As hopeful symptoms in the present situation he 
emphasizes the growing sense of human oneness, the increas- 
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ing demand for political equality, and recent changes in the 
attitudes of missionary enterprise. 

The book has a reading list which testifies more to the 
author’s industry than to his scientific discrimination; but the 
book, with its orderly arrangement and incisive factual illus- 
trations, cannot fail to produce a wholesome questioning and 
interest in those circles for which it is primarily intended. 


—Bruno Lasker. 
SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1928 
By Arnold J. Toynbee 
Oxford University Press, London, 1929. G$7.50 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1929 
Edited by John W. Wheeler-Bennett 
Oxford University Press, London, 1929. G$7.50 

The 1928 survey issued by the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs is confined to the presentation of some five 
outstanding trends and events in the political world of 1928, 
namely “the negotiation of the Kellogg Pact, the development 
of the constitution of the League of Nations, the policy of 
Italy in South-Eastern Europe, the history of the Islamic 
world, and the changes in the foreign relations of China.” Of 
these divisions Part I on disarmament and security and on 
the constitution of the League, and Part IV on China’s do- 
mestic politics and foreign relations provide indispensable 
material to the student of international developments in the 
Pacific area. 

Professor Toynbee’s account of the negotiations concerning 
the Pact of Paris is prefaced by an illuminating study of the 
institution of war in human affairs. The Western world, with 
its “aptitude for social organisation in complex forms and on a 
grand scale and an aptitude for the practical application of 
mechanical inventions,” had so linked the peoples of the world 
by economic and scientific ties as to make the Great War 
destructive to an unprecedented degree and to make it clear 
by 1928 that the maintenance of the institution of war was not 
compatible with the maintenance of the existing order of the 
world. The widespread realization of this fact is evident from 
the unusual influence exerted by public opinion in the move- 
ment towards the outlawry of war, notably in the United 
States but also, as Professor Toynbee points out, in Japan, as a 
result of the discussions conducted by certain Japanese mem- 
bers of the 1927 conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

The record of the Paris Pact negotiations is followed by 
accounts of the work of the Preparatory Commission and the 
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Security Commission at Geneva up to the end of 1928 and the 
events and correspondence concerning the Anglo-French com- 
promise on armament limitation. The discussion of the func- 
tions and authority of the League Permanent Mandates 
Commission, which is given in Part I-B, reveals some of the 
difficult constitutional problems which arise from the tri- 
angular relationships of the mandated territories, the manda- 
tory governments and the Mandates Commission. For those 
unfamiliar with the constitutional arrangements of such 
Pacific dependencies as Western Samoa, the section provides a 
clearer understanding of recent disturbances in that territory. 

Part IV on China brings the story of the Civil War 
down to what seemed in 1928 to be the settlement between the 
Kuomintang and the northern leaders. Continuing his earlier 
idea of the three “vortices” in the 1927 conflict, the author 
treats the whole war as a kind of social cyclone making its 
way north from Canton to Peiping, gradually abating in vio- 
lence as it proceeded “until at Mukden, at the farthest extreme 
of China from Canton, the change of régime was carried out 
without any revolutionary breach of continuity.” The record 
next takes up the work of economic and financial reconstruc- 
tion set on foot by the Nationalist Party after it had consoli- 
dated its position. The foreign relations section is concerned 
with the Tsinan incident, the settlement of the earlier Nanking 
incident, and a review of the process of treaty revision between 
the National Government and foreign Powers. A final section 
treats briefly of the economic rivalry between the Chinese, 
Japanese and Russians in Manchuria down to the latter part 
of 1928. 

A chronology of treaties and international events is ap- 
pended to the text. Needless to say, the whole volume bears 
the same stamp of scholarship and literary excellence as its 
predecessors. The supplementary volume of documents, edited 
by the secretary of “Information Service on International 
Affairs,” is a new and valuable addition to the Survey. It is 
not merely a collection of treaties and agreements but gives 
the significant statements made by prime ministers and foreign 
ministers on international affairs. The Kellogg Pact, with the 
relevant correspondence and reservations, the organic law of 
the Chinese National Government, important speeches by 
Baron Tanaka, Litvinoff, Mr. Baldwin and Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain are among the documents bearing on international 
relations in the Pacific. —W.L. H. 
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EAST WIND—WEST WIND 
By Pearl S. Buck 
The John Day Company, New York, 1930. G$2.50 

This is the sort of writing that merits the briefest possible 
review. For what is there one can say except that the reading 
of it has been one of the most moving experiences in one’s life 
and that the Occidental who fails to read it has missed finding 
the surest key that has yet been given the West for the under- 
standing of the East? 

For this gift the West may well be grateful, and the East, 
too. And in the giving Pearl Buck—born in China, living 
and maturing in China during that era when the inner life 
of the ancient kingdom was being first swept by winds from 
the West—has done a thing which only the rare person com- 
bining her background, opportunities and inherent gifts could 
do. No Westerner not himself a part of the bone and living 
sinew of that structure which is China—however keen, how- 
ever learned, intuitive or sympathetic—could do it. No 
Chinese, writing for the West, could quite do it, picking out 
unerringly the lights and shadows most significant for alien 
eyes or most truly revealing of the poignant conflict that is 
this new-old China, as this writer has done. 

The book is sheer drama—dquiet, strong, infinitely moving. 
Listen as “a Chinese woman speaks,” and judge for yourself. 


es + 


PAPER HOUSES 
By William Plomer 
Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, 1929. G$2.50 


Despite elements of interest, this is apt to become an irri- 
tating book. Yet one hesitates to condemn it artistically on 
this score because of a suspicion that this was exactly what the 
author intended. The deliberate choice of drab incidents and 
disagreeable settings is the result, one suspects, of a violent 
reaction against the type of sentimental idealization of all 
things Japanese of which the much eulogized Lafcadio Hearn 
is, to the author, the most villainous exponent. A fourteen-page 
preface, devoted largely to Hearn, his methods, and his effect 
upon Japan, is among the most interesting sections of the book. 

The volume is a collection of unrelated short sketches of 
Japanese life. The first brief episode, entitled “Nakamura,” 
and a longer one sketching the fortunes of a country girl come 
to Tokyo (“A Piece of Good Luck’’) are, in the reviewer’s 
estimation, the best in the book. They are starkly simple, and 
one feels a thorough objectivity in their treatment. The fourth 
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piece, “A Brutal Sentimentalist,” suffers from the constantly 
intruding suspicion in the reader’s mind that no Englishman 
ever understood quite so thoroughly the innermost working of 
a Japanese mind, and that no Japanese ever created so infalli- 
ble a godling out of any English friend. We do not say that 
such a thing might never happen, but the author has not con- 
vinced us that it did. Nevertheless, in spite of imperfections of 
presentation, he has, in this sketch, managed to throw several 
challenges to accepted Japanese psychology. Do Japanese 
suffer from a feeling of inferiority to Occidentals? Are they 
morbidly color-conscious? Does their de-personalized phil- 
osophy make them capable of an almost mechanical yet care- 
fully justified brutality? One would be grateful if this little 
book of Mr. Plomer’s should stimulate some Japanese writer 
to a frank and enlightening response to these challenges. If 
that occurred, one could forgive the irritations. 

This irritation develops as the book progresses toward a 
close. It is due, one feels, largely to a sense of impatience with 
so consistently drab and unlovely a presentation of Japanese 
life. One hazards the guess that the author would have 
achieved a more effective antidote to what he terms the hon- 
eyed era of Madame Chrysanthéme if he had presented us 
with a valid cross section of life, with its lights as well as 
shadows, instead of so determined a selection of grey. One 
feels, too, toward the end, an increasing touch of superiority, 
a withdrawal on the author’s part—an increasing tendency to 
hold the mirror of exaggeration up to Japan’s weaknesses, 
that Japan may become “aware of herself’ through this 
grotesquerie. This may wrong the author’s real motives, but 
by his choice of method he has laid his motives open to this 
possibility of attack. —E.G. 
UNDERSTANDING INDIA 
By Gertrude Marvin Williams 
Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, 1928. G$3.50 

Here is a book on India that should be welcomed by that 
portion of the Western world which may wish to make at least 
a beginning at understanding that vast country. It is entirely 
lacking in sensationalism and is marked by a fine balance, 
penetration and a saving sense of humor. It is very difficult 
for an alien in an alien civilization not to be disgusted by the 
unfamiliar. Evils at home may be disgusting also but they 
do not partake of the peculiar quality of horror that envelops 
the unpleasant and bizarre. Mrs. Williams does not fall into 
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this common trap. She discusses the evils of an ancient and 
unfamiliar civilization with candor and pity but with a 
thoroughly unsentimental understanding. Nor do these evils 
occupy a disproportionate place in the book. The reader has 
the impression of a well-rounded, restrained account of Indian 
life, customs and problems as they impressed themselves upon 
an intelligent, carefully prepared student of India who had 
the initiative to see the land and know the people at first 
hand for herself and not by way of an officially conducted 


tour. A thoughtful and animated record, eminently readable. 
—E.G 


IDOLS BEHIND ALTARS 
By Anita Brenner 
Payson & Clarke, Ltd., New York, 1929. G$5.00 


“Tdols Behind Altars” might be described as a symphonic 
interpretation of Mexico through its art and its artists, from 
the unknown maker of an Aztec codex to the contemporary 
revolutionary artist who wears overalls and works eight hours 
a day painting huge frescos on the walls of public buildings. 
Anita Brenner is herself a product of restless Mexico. Born 
in Aguascalientes in the turbulent North, she was later a 
student of history and archaeology in Mexico City where her 
instructors and friends were the painters, poets, scientists and 
bandits of whom she writes. Trained as an anthropologist at 
an American university, a journalist by profession, tempera- 
mentally a poet, Jewish background transplanted into the 
richest of Mexican experience, it is impossible to classify her 
or her book. It is as incoherent at times as Mexico itself and 
usually as picturesque. The author has a peculiar sense, 
such as have the Mexican Indians, of identification with the 
material in hand—a landscape, the mood of a ballad writer, 
the rhythm of an awakening people. With extraordinary 
understanding she has thrown into relief against its native 
setting the values of the new art; they are the values of the 
revolution, of Mexico. The artists, like the peasant generals, 
have made the Indian the symbol of renascence. Among the 
most conscious of the revolutionists, they have led the move- 
ment to recapture the dynamic and persistent in Aztec and 
Maya, submerged through four centuries of foreign imposi- 
tion, and to root therein a “recreated” nation. In so doing 
they have achieved an art and an art theory which in New 
York and Paris is pronounced powerful, indigenous—at last 
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truly American. The book contains over a hundred photo- 
graphic plates and black and white reproductions, most of 
them hitherto unpublished. —L. P. K. 


THE UNDER DOGS (LOS DE ABAJO) 
By Mariano Azuela 
Brentano’s, New York, 1929. G$2.50 


Mariano Azuela’s “The Under Dogs” is said to be the 
first great novel of the Mexican revolution. It has tremendous 
reality and is therefore brutal, but the swiftly drawn episodic 
career of Demetrio Macias has a lyric beauty. There is no 
adornment, no message. To the guerrilla general the revolu- 
tion is not a cause; it is rather an irresistible destiny which 
he does not interpret. To quote his favorite ballad: 

Someone plunged a knife 
Deep in my side, 

Did he know why? 

I don’t know why. 
Maybe he knew, 

I never knew. 

Pure lyric is the response of the bandit poet to the news 

that his chief had been defeated, 
“Villa? Obregon? Carranza? What's the difference? 
I love the revolution like a volcano in eruption; 
I love the volcano because it’s a volcano, the revolution be- 
cause it’s the revolution!” 

Striking in the original, the book loses incredibly little in 

the English translation by EK. Munguia, Jr. —L. P. K. 


CHICAGO—A MORE INTIMATE VIEW OF URBAN POLITICS 


By Charles E. Merriam 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. G$3.50 


Because Professor Merriam has been a politician as well 
as a teacher of political science, he is able to treat Chicago 
politics both with moderation and rare insight. He does not 
condemn in the fashion of the rabid reformer nor is he merely 
content to describe the formal structure of the municipal 
government. The reader is given a glimpse of the inside 
workings of Chicago political life and an understanding of 
the complicated and conflicting forces which have produced 
the grafter, the racketeer, and ‘Big Bill” Thompson. 

Many factors have contributed to Chicago’s problem. It 
is governed by a multiplicity of governments; the best part of 
the population resides outside the city limits; the foreign-born 
and the negro have been easily controlled by the corrupt poli- 
tician; the business men, the most powerful group in the com- 
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munity, do not govern, or interest themselves in politics unless 
it is to their economic interest to do so. Then they find it 
simpler to buy the necessary codperation from the group in 
control than to control or lead the masses. The business man 
in this way encourages corruption rather than opposes it. 

The most important factor, however, is what the author 
describes as the “easy-going tolerance in a great part of the 
community toward practices theoretically condemned.” The 
law condemns the gambler, the prostitute, the bootlegger, the 
grafter, etc., but the citizen either does not regard their prac- 
tices as criminal or he actively encourages them by making 
use of their services. The grafter is the result of a lack of 
definite and rigid standards of public and private morals. 
Nevertheless, Professor Merriam does not regard the situation 
as hopeless but rather believes that “Chicago outlived the 
terrible scourge of the Great Fire; and it will outlive the 
pestilence of grafters and racketeers.” 

Not only from the standpoint of interesting and instructive 
reading but also as a tonic for the anemic citizen, this book 
cannot be too highly recommended. —Paul Bachman. 


THE SOURCES OF A SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 


By John Dewey 
Horace Liveright, New York, 1929. G$1.50 


A MODERN PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


By Godfrey H. Thomson 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1929. 8s 6d 


THE NEW EDUCATION IN THE SOVIET REPUBLIC 
By Albert P. Pinkevitch; Nucia Perlmutter, Translator 
John Day, New York, 1929. G$4.00 

ADULT EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH DOMINIONS 
World Association for Adult Education 

16 Russell Square, London, 1929 


The increasing tendency to regard educational method as 
a developing science, instead of a fixed and arbitrary system 
or a progress in haphazard experimentation, is evident in the 
first three volumes. “The Sources of a Science of Education” 
is a brief treatise of 75 pages which defines the new science and 
looks to all the other sciences—and to philosophy—as its 
sources. The little volume is the first.of a projected series 
presented by an international’ Honor Society in Education, 
Kappa Delta Pi. The second, “A Modern Philosophy of 
Education,” by the professor of education at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, is the result of an examination of the varying educa- 
tional systems of the Western World in the light of the 
demands of modern existence upon the individual. Ends and 
purposes have as large a place in this study as do methods and 
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practices. So also with the third volume, ‘““The New Education 
in the Soviet Republic.” 

The supreme interest of this third volume lies in the fact, 
first, that it sets forth the principles according to which a modern 
nation is accomplishing a stupendous change in its educational 
practices and ideas, and second, that it is a translation from a 
work on pedagogy written in Russian and not prepared for a 
foreign audience. The author is president of the Second State 
University at Moscow. With his permission, the work was 
translated under the auspices of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia, by Nucia Perlmutter, a research 
assistant in the Institute, and edited by Dr. George S. Counts, 
its associate director. What the book reveals is remarkable 
chiefly for its clarification of a determination and a method 
devised to remold the character of a nation through its devel- 
oping generation. ' 

The fourth book is of an entirely different character, but is 
listed here because of its importance to any study of modern 
educational practices, in which the adult education movement 
plays such a growingly vital role. The 150 pages of this little 
book are devoted to concise reports on the practical applica- 
tion of adult teaching programs in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. Of special interest are the accounts 
of the activities of the Workers’ Educational Associations in 
the two Pacific commonwealths. —E. G. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
By George Vernadsky 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1929. G$4.00 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
By 8. F. Platonov 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1925. GS3.00 


NEARING THE END IN IMPERIAL RUSSIA 
By George T. Marye 
Dorrance & Company, Philadelphia. G$4.00 


Of the many books on Russia being printed in English 
today these three volumes have enough points in common to 
offer an interesting basis for contrast. They all seek to paint 
the background of old Russia, not the new. They were all 
written by men interested in and in touch with the old régime 
rather than the new. They are all historical in method. 

Of the three, that by Professor Vernadsky, now Research 
Associate in History at Yale University, is perhaps the most 
interesting in content and treatment. Contrasted with the con- 
ventional history by S. F. Platonov, it is obviously the work 
of the younger generation, with a distinctly newer point of 
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view. Professor Platonov, on the other hand, is an historian 
of note and long standing, and his volume, of which this is a 
translation, was written for Russian colleges, where it has 
been in use for more than two decades. Its English version is 
also intended as a text, and is so arranged. 

Professor Vernadsky has endeavored to do something 
more—first of all, to find a new approach to the main historical 
problems with which he deals. This he’ finds in a contempla- 
tion of Russia as an Eurasian state, and in a study of her early 
beginnings as part of a powerful Asiatic empire. Such an 
approach to Russian history, in contradistinction from the 
older tendency to emphasize—perhaps overemphasize—Euro- 
pean influences on Russian development, is of intense interest 
to the student of the Pacific. From such treatment the out- 
standing facts of Russia’s ancient cultural and geographical 
affinity for Asia emerge as more important than the compara- 
tively recent overlay borrowed from Europe. The present 
existence within her political borders of many Asiatic tribes, 
and the new Russian policy theretoward, take on a new sig- 
nificance. The last section (which treats of post-revolutionary 
events from a viewpoint that honestly attempts to be scrup- 
ulously non-partisan but is probably temperamentally pre- 
vented from so being) devotes attention to Russian entangle- 
ments with modern Oriental States, prominent among them 
revolutionary China. 

The third volume is the record of a war-time ambassador 
trom the United States to the court of Nicholas II. It covers 
the two eventful years from 1914 to 1916 and does so in the 
fascinating manner of the day to day journal of events and 
comment. It is a human and intimate survey of a portentous 
period, as one man close to official Russia of those days saw it. 
It does not pretend to be history, but it partakes of the impor- 
tance of history, and will be of keen interest to the historical 
reader who has a penchant for sidelights, or for history while 
it is still in flux. —E. G. 
THE PILGRIMAGE OF BUDDHISM 
By James Bissett Pratt 
The Macmillan Company, London, 1928. 15s 

Dr. Pratt, who is a professor of Philosophy in Williams 
College in the United States, is a Christian who has the most 
profound reverence for the Lord Budda and his teaching. It 
is doubtful whether any other non-Buddhist author has ever 
written in such a sympathetic strain regarding a religion other 
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than that which he professes. The wonder to many minds is 
how Dr. Pratt could refrain from adopting the Buddhist 
religion. He writes not only with sympathy but with a deep 
knowledge and understanding, and brings out the value of 
Buddhism as a living religion today. 

Seven hundred and fifty pages of scholarly, appreciative, 
and reverential treatment of Buddhism. The book should be 
on the shelf of every student of religions and in every library. 

—Ernest H. Hunt. 
THE LIFE OF BUDDHA ACCORDING TO THE LEGENDS OF ANCIENT INDIA 


By A. Ferdinand Herold 
Translated from the French by Paul C. Bloom 
Thornton Butterworth, Limited, London, 1929. 7s 6d 


Although the author in his foreword states that “this life 
of the Buddha is not a work of fiction,” he has emphasized the 
legendary and fictional side of Buddha’s life before and after 
His Enlightenment almost exclusively, and this, without any 
attempt to show it as merely legendary and symbolic. Not a 
particularly valuable addition to the ever-increasing supply 
of volumes on the Lord Buddha’s life. —Ernest H. Hunt. 


Briefs 
By E. G. 
HUNGER FIGHTERS 


By Paul de Kruif 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York, 1928. G$3.00 


This is the popular story of the producing giants of 
America—farmers and rangers, “dreamers,” breeders and soil 
experts. It is the story of wheat, maize and meat and their 
vital relation to the food supply of a continent. As an effort 
to dramatize scientific activity, it is probably of greater popu- 
lar than scientific value. 

SOME ASPECTS OF JAPAN AND HER DEFENCE FORCES 


By M. D. Kennedy 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Company, London, 1928 
J. L. Thompson & Company, Ltd., Kobe. Yen 6.00 


The author, a former British captain who has been attached 
to a Japanese regiment and has made a first-hand study of the 
Japanese military system, here discusses that system and 
Japan’s military situation and policy, with special reference 
to general problems of armament reduction, the Chinese 
question, Soviet activities in Manchuria, the Singapore Base, 
Pearl Harbor defense, and America’s immigration laws. He 
includes some chapters from Japan’s military history in order 
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to draw attention to what he believes to be striking similarities 
between incidents in that history of six decades ago and others 
in China’s problems of today. 

CANADA WEST 


By Frederick Niven 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London, 1930. 5s 


The author has put into 188 pages the essential facts and 
the outstanding romance of the development of those vast 
stretches known as western Canada. The little volume is one 
of the publisher’s series—“The Outward Bound Library,” 
dealing with geographic and cultural features of the outlying 
sections of the British Empire. ‘The Cities of Australia” and 
“The New Zealanders” have been previously reviewed. 

WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CHINA? 
By Sadie Mai Wilson 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn., 1929. G$1.50 

The book is described as a “source book of materials.” The 
author is associate secretary of Missionary Education on the 
General Sunday School Board of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South (U. S. A.). Despite its commendable honesty 
of purpose, the volume is a veritable hodgepodge of ‘“‘materi- 
als”—short descriptive sketches of everything from bird life 
to the national government, a section of “biographies” of 
prominent missionaries, Sun Yat-sen and Robert Dollar; sec- 
tions devoted to stories, Mother Goose Rhymes and kitchen 
recipes, and a series of “what do you know?” questions. One 
wonders for what composite reading public it was designed. 
CHINA AND JAPAN IN OUR UNIVERSITY CURRICULA 
Edited by Edward C. Carter 
The University of Chicago Press, 1930. G$2.00 

This study, prepared by the American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations and published privately by them 
in 1929, was reviewed at some length in PACIFIC AFFAIRS last 
summer. It was reprinted by the University of Chicago Press 
in January of this year, with the incorporation of a special 
section on Oriental courses at the University of Hawaii. 

NEW ZEALAND IN THE MAKING 

By J. B. Condliffe 

George Allen and Unwin, London, March, 1950. 15s 
University of Chicago Press, May, 1930. G$5.00 

This volume, just off press last month in England, will be 
in its American edition in May, from the University of Chi- 
cago Press. 
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CHINA CHRISTIAN YEAR BOOK, 1929 
Edited by Frank Rawlinson 
Christian Literature Society, Shanghai, 1929 


This is the sixteenth edition of this annual volume of infor- 
mation about China, a volume which has elicited favorable 
review in several Chinese periodicals in the past. While it is 
essentially a record of Christian activity and progress in China, 
there is necessarily a great deal of current history, both politi- 
cal and social, tied in with it—history related from a more 
liberal point of view than that of the only other annual avail- 
able in English, the Woodhead “China Year Book.” It is an 
important book for those specially interested in Christian 
activities in China, and informative for the general reader. 


A PREFACE TO MORALS 
By Walter Lippmann 
Macmillan, New York, 1929. G$2.50 


An effort to examine a crumbling system of morals (public 
and private) and to create an approach to a new system which 
shall be built on the “foundations of humanism” and after the 
“genius of modernity.” A very fine and frank analysis of the 
uncertainty, the intellectual and emotional anarchy which 
follow the breakdown of faith in any system of traditional, 
superimposed ethics. It should find interested readers also in 
the Orient, today faced with its own similar problems. 

THE AMERICAN EXPERIMENT 
By Bernard Fay 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York, 1929 

The author treats of the American development as a sep- 
arate system of civilization, and studies it as the first such 
system to come into being within the scope of modern times 
and modern implements of recording. In collaboration with 
an American, Avery Claflin, Mr. Fay indulges in interesting 
critical comparisons between the old world and the new, in 
the course of his treatise on the American “race,” government, 
territory, masses and the American individual. 


TRAINING FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP 
By Ina Corrinne Brown 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn., 1929. G$1.00 


The subtitle of this book is “A Manual in Missionary Edu- 
cation for Leaders of Young People.” “New motives and new 
attitudes naturally demand methods in keeping with the en- 
larging conception of our task. Missionary education must 
cease to be propaganda. It must become one with that type of 
religious education which leads to the Christianizing of all 
relationships with all persons, classes, races, and nations.” 


Pamphlets 


SYLLABUS ON EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA, 131 pp., prepared by the 
Citizens’ League; Committee on Abolition of Extraterritoriality in 
China, 3 Tou Tiao Hsiang, Nanking, November, 1929. 

Second edition, as a booklet, of material previously published in 
mimeographed form, with several new sections and appended data. A 
valuable exposition of the salient features of the system, its growth and 
inapplicability to present conditions. 

EXTRALITY IN CHINA: the Case Against Abolition, 72 pp., H. G. W. Wood- 
head ; Peking and Tientsin Times, Tientsin, October, 1929. 

The point of view of foreign interests in China, extremely stated. 
Deals with origin, present treaty position, state of Chinese laws, and the 
alleged dangers of abolition of the system. Voluminous “‘case” ap- 
pendices. 

ACADEMIA Sinica, With Its Research Institutes, 69 pp.; the Science Press, 
Shanghai, 1929. 

Academia Sinica is the new name of the “National Research Insti- 
tute” of China. This brochure explains the status, origin and activities 
of the institution, and deals ad seriatum with the several research in- 
stitutes (ten) and auxiliary organizations involved. 


An ANALYsIS OF Lasour Disputes in Hopei Province, 21 pp., Leonard T. 
K. Wu; Institute of Social Research, Bulletin IV, Peiping, February, 
1930. 

The author is attached to Tsing Hua University, Peiping. The 
study deals also with the isolated cities of Peiping and Tientsin, and 
covers the period from January, 1927, to June, 1929. 

THe Mut-Tsar Quzstion, Papers relative to the problem in Hongkong, 
77 pp.; His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Cmd. 3424, London, Novem- 
ber, 1929, Is. 3d. 

Official papers on this subject of child slavery within the Crown 
Colony, presented by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to Parlia- 
ment. 

THE Puivippines, 27 pp., discussed by Nicholas Roosevelt and Hon. Manuel 
Roxas; Foreign Policy Association, New York, February, 1930. 

A pointed and extremely interesting exposition of opposed viewpoints 
on this important subject, with rebuttal and answers to questions. 

ForrEIGN STUDENTS AND THE IMMIGRATION LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
34 pp., Ruth Crawford Mitchell; Institute of International Education, 
Bulletin No. 1, Series 11, New York, January, 1930. 

A monograph by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Students 
at the University of Pittsburg, treating of the problems of foreign stu- 
dents in the United States and the responsibilities of institutions of 
higher learning, conditioned by the immigration laws of the country. 

A ProGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR WorLpD UNDERSTANDING, 109 pp., Smith 
and Chamberlain; Bureau of Co6perative Research, Bulletin No. 4, Vol. 
V, Indiana University, March, 1929. 

An analysis of the attitudes of American educators and others toward 
such a program. 
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A PROGRAM FoR TEACHING WORLD FRIENDSHIP, 54 pp., Smith and Crayton; 
Bureau of Coéperative Research, Bulletin No. 5, Vol. V, Indiana Uni- 
versity, May, 1929. 

A tentative program designed for teacher-training institutions and 
for lower public schools. 

Twenty Years Arter, 15 pp., Eugene Kinckle Jones; National Urban 
League, New York, 1930. 

The record of the accomplishments of this urban organization of 
American Negroes during 1929, by the Executive Secretary. “Not Alms, 
but Opportunity,” is their slogan. 

NATURAL SELECTION IN THE PROCESSES OF POPULATION GRowTH, II pp., 
Warren S. Thompson; Scripps Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems, Miami University, Ohio, December, 1929. 

Reprint of an article appearing in Human Biology; one of several such 
reprints available from the Foundation, others being on “The Wage 
System and Family Survival,” “Population in the United States, 1927,” 
and “Recent Trends in World-Population,” by Warren S. Thompson; 
and on “Industrial Development and Population Growth,” “Population 
in the United States, 1925 to 1975,” and “Differentials in True Natural 
Increase,” by P. K. Whelpton. 

AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE, 39 pp., C. Hartley Grattan, University of Wash- 
ington Press, Seattle, 1929. 

One of the delightfuily printed “University of Washington Chap- 
books,” edited by Glenn Hughes. This is an interesting essay on the 
development and present state of indigenous Australian literature, with 
a commendatory foreword by Mrs. Vance Palmer, described as an 
Australian literary critic. 

TERRITORY OF PAPUA—Annual Report for the Year 1927-28, 108 pp.; Gov- 
ernment Printer, Canberra, Commonwealth of Australia. 

Full account and statistics, with sketch-maps. 

MINIsTRY OF FINANCE ANNUAL Report, 1928-1929, Government of China, 
10 pp.; Ministry of Finance, Nanking, 1930. 


ooc 


In the Magazines 
Abstracts by the Editor 


Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient 
are for English language publications. National ownership of such publica- 
tions is indicated. 


AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND THE NeGRO Farmer (In the U.S.A.); by 
Roland B. Eutsler; Social Forces, Chapel Hill, March, 1930. 

Dizziness From Successes; by Joseph Stalin; Soviet Union Review, Wash- 
ington, D.C., April, 1930. 

“An article on the agricultural collective movement by Joseph Stalin, 
general secretary of the Communist Party, which was published in all 
Soviet newspapers on March 2.” 

InpiANS, INc.; by John Collier; Survey Graphic, New York, February, 
1930. 


Pacific Affairs 


.“*When an Indian reservation is broken up, the land is parcelled out 
to individuals by allotment. And when the allotees die, it is sold—not 
transferred to the heirs—a practice which nearly always delivers it to 
white owners. The forecast has been made that twenty-five years more 
of the allotment system will see the Indians dispossessed of their stake in 
the continent once theirs. This, so far as we know, is the first serious 
appraisal of the situation and of a way out.” 

LAND QuESTION IN Mexico, THE; by E. Gruening; the American Eco- 
nomic Review, Washington, D.C., Supplement Vol. XX, No. 1, March, 
1930. 

MopeEt ConsTITUTION FOR AGRICULTURAL CoLLectives (U.S.S.R.); un- 
signed ; Soviet Union Review, Washington, D.C., April, 1930. 

ON THE Revision OF THE LAND Tax (in Japan); unsigned; Kyoto Uni- 
versity Economic Review (Japanese), Kyoto, December, 1929. 

Suwa Basin, THE: A SPECIALIZED SERICULTURE DISTRICT IN THE 
JAPANESE Avps; by Glenn T. Trewartha; the Geographical Review, 
New York, April, 1930. 


CHINA’S FOREIGN RELATIONS 


FuTurE OF SHANGHAI, THE; editorial; the China Critic (Chinese), Shang- 
hai, March 20, 1930. , 
NOTES ON THE ABOLITION OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY, SOME; unsigned; the 
China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, March 20, 1930. 
“Parenthetically it might be pertinent here to consider whether a 
country the size of China, with nearly 500,000,000 inhabitants, should 


mould her conceptions of jurisprudence, based as they must be upon 
racial traditions, to the conceptions of fifty Western states, represented 
by fewer than 30,000 residents in China. There are more than 12,000,- 
000 Chinese living abroad in those states, and they have not claimed 
special exemptions. In fact, the suggestion is as preposterous to the West 
as the West’s is to Chinese.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ACCELERATING TRANSPORTATION IN CENTRAL AMERICA; by William A. 
Reid; Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, Washington, D.C., March, 
1930. 

Arr Matt Pros_em IN CHINA, THE; unsigned; the Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, February, 1930. 

“Tt is not at all improbable that because of the heavy cost of building 
and equipping new railways and because of the time it will take to 
construct the lines, aviation, in China, will have to be the forerunner of 
the railway, in opening vast areas to modern means of communication.”’ 

AVIATION TuRNS TOWARD THE ORIENT; by Alfred P. Reck; Nation’s Busi- 
ness, Washington, D. C., April, 1930. 

CaBLE CONFERENCE AT NANKING, THE; by Thomas Ming-heng Chao; the 
China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, March 20, 1930. 

CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY, THE; unsigned; Manchuria Monitor (Rus- 
sian), Harbin, No. 2, 1930. 

An article in Russian with a 700-word abstract in English. From 
data collected by the 8th district Maintenance of Way Department of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
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HiGHWAY CONSTRUCTION IN MEXICO AT THE CLOsE oF 1929; by George 
Wythe; Mexican Commerce and Industry, Mexico City, February, 1930. 

Motion Picture Trust, THE; by Sherman R. Wellesby; the New Re- 
public, New York, April 9, 1930. 

OrrFiciaL Pusiiciry—THE DANIsH Crown PRINCE INCIDENT; by Lin 
Yutang; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, March 27, 1930. 

An interesting review of a typical case of official interference with 
news transmission in China. 

READING A CHINESE Daly; by Lin Yutang; the China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, March 13, 1930. 

SUMMARY OF CHINA’s CABLE AND TELEGRAPH AGREEMENTS; unsigned ; 
the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, March 8, 1930. 
TALKING WITH THE Wor Lp; by Rodolfo Vidal; Chile, a monthly survey 

of Chilean affairs, New York, March, 1930. 

“By the end of this year telephone subscribers in Chile will be able 
to talk with 22,000,000 subscribers in all parts of North America. Chile 
is now connected by telephone with Argentina, Uruguay, and Europe. 
Last year telephones in Chile increased 50% in six months.” 

Wuat AILs THE Press OF SHANGHAI? by Durham S. F. Chen; the China 
Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, March 6, 1930. 


CULTURES 


ARCHEOLOGICAL RECONNAISSANCE BY AIR IN CENTRAL AMERICA, AN; by 
Oliver Ricketson, Jr., and A. V. Kidder; the Geographical Review, New 
York, April, 1930. 

ASIA AND THE EvoLuTION oF Man; by A. W. Grabau; the China Journal 
(British), Shanghai, March, 1930. 

Cuina’s First ReFrormers; by Dr. T. F. Tsiang; the Week in China 
(American), Peiping, March 29, 1930. 

Text of a lecture on the fascinating history of the first westernization 
movement of 1860, given by the Dean of the Department of History at 
Tsing Hua College, before the Peiping Institute of Fine Arts. 

EXPORTATION OF CULTURE, THE; unsigned; Chile, a monthly survey of 
Chilean affairs, New York, March, 1930. 

“Somewhat parenthetically the question might also be raised as to 
why American newspapers, usually so ready to see the value of greater 
cultural relations between the Americas, seldom carry into practice what 
they profess editorially. As a prominent Chilean once said: ‘For our 
country’s name to get into the American papers, people must be killed — 
either through assassinations, accidents, earthquakes, or catastrophes.’ It 
does seem very often that publicity here is in direct relation to disorder 
and in inverse relation to the degree of progress being attained.” 

FATEFUL DILEMMA OF YOUNG JAPAN, THE; by James T. Shotwell; the 
New York Times Magazine, New York, March 2, 1930. 

Human Errect oF MECHANIZATION, THE; by E. Mayo; the American 
Economic Review, Washington, D. C., Supplement Vol. XX, No. 1, 
March, 1930. 

INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF ConFucius; by Dr. Y. Y. Tsu; the Week in China 
(American), Peiping, March 29, 1930. 

The text of an interesting and full address by the Head of the De- 
partment of Social and Religious Work, Peiping Union Medical College. 
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JAPAN IN TRANSITION; I, Impressions of Japan by Henri Johannot; II, 
Good-bye to the Geisha Girl, by Professor Leopold Winkler; the Living 
Age, New York, March 15, 1930. 

Translations from the Journal de Geneve and the Neue Freie Presse, 
Vienna. 

Mei Lan-Fanc “At Home”; by Margaret G. Shotwell; the Outlook, New 
York, March 19, 1930. 

MeN or Macuines? by Gabriel Reuillard; the Living Age, New York, 
April 1, 1930. 

Mixep MarriaGes; unsigned; the China Weekly Review (American), 
Shanghai, March 8, 1930. 

New CrineMA, THE; by David Platt; Experimental Cinema, Philadelphia, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, February, 1930. 

An interesting and intensely modern new journal of the cinema art 
devoted to “Projecting important international film manifestations.” 
The announcement of purpose states the belief that “there is profound 
need at this time for a central organ to consolidate and orient those 
individuals and groups . . . that are working to liberate the cinema from 
its stereotyped symbolism. . . . Experimental Cinema as the advance 
guard of a new motion picture art believes it will be the nucleus of a 
profound and vital force toward the creation of a world-wide cinema 
ideology.” The article in question, by one of the editors, deals with 
today’s need for universal understanding, and for some force to match 
the withering effects of a mechanical age. “Such a force is the motion 
picture machine, which throws its light from one end of the world to 
the other and back in an instant, ‘that tells one people in a universal 
language about the life of other peoples however banal its initial stam- 
mering language’ may be.” 

PAN-AMERICANISM Grows More Cutturac; by Luis Galdames; Chile, 
New York City, April, 1930. 

Prose Fiction oF Soviet Russia, THE; by John Hallett; the Fortnightly 
Review, March 1, 1930. 

SomE Economic AND SociAL ACCOMPANIMENTS OF THE MECHANIZATION 
oF INpustry; by H. S. Dennison; the American Economic Review, 
Washington, D.C., Supplement Vol. XX, No. 1, March, 1930. 

Sout oF CHINA, THE; by Pearl S. Buck; the Living dge, New York, April 
1, 1930. 

Reprinted from February Pactric Arrarrs, “China in the Mirror 
of Her Fiction.” 

Totem Potes; A Recent Native ART OF THE NorTHWEST COAST OF 
America; by Marius Barbeau; the Geographical Review, New York, 
April, 1930. 

DEPENDENCIES 

INDEPENDENCE FOR THE PHILIPPINES?; editorial; the New Republic, New 
York, April 9, 1930. 

NEED For A NaTIONAL Economic Pouicy, THE; by Hon. Manuel Roxas; 
Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, February, 1930. 

New ZEALAND’s ‘TROUBLES IN WESTERN SAMOA; by J. B. Condliffe; 
Foreign Affairs, New York, April, 1930. 

Dr. Condliffe points out the complicated sources of the situation, 
partly the machinations of disgruntled white traders, partly the lack of 
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imagination on the part of the New Zealand administration. He men- 
tions the wise counsel of the Maori official, Sir Apirana Ngata, the ex- 
istence of a new Labor government, and the fundamentally honest in- 
tentions of the New Zealand people as hopeful factors leading toward a 
successful outcome. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE—WHEN ?—Thirty Years in the Philippines by 


Maximo M. Kalaw, The Price of Philippine Independence by Kirby 
Page; the World Tomorrow, New York, April, 1930. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE AND PEACE IN THE PaciFic; by Nicholas 


Roosevelt; Foreign Affairs, New York, April, 1930. 

“Just as the transfer of the Philippine Islands from Spain to the 
United States in 1899 resulted in marked changes in world politics, so 
the granting of independence to the Philippines now or in the near future 
would entail international complications in a number of directions. By 
the acquisition of the Philippines the United States became an Asiatic 
power, vitally concerned in the political, social and economic develop- 
ments in the Far East, and, in turn, exercising a profound influence on 
events in that region. Were the United States to withdraw from the 
Philippines the political equilibrium that has been established during the 
last thirty years would be overthrown, forces of revolution would be 
unleashed, and America’s influence in the East would be sharply cur- 
tailed.” 

The author then examines the probable effects of America’s with- 
drawal from the Philippines on the internal conditions in the Islands 
themselves, on America’s interests in the Pacific, on other Eastern peoples 
now under foreign dominion, and on the internatonal equilibrium in the 
Pacific area. He fears greatly for America’s loss of “prestige,” and for 
all foreign domination in the Orient. He ends with “Retention, at 
least for a number of decades, seems the lesser of two evils.” 


PLATT AMENDMENT, THE; by Cosme de la Torriente; Foreign Affairs, New 


York, April, 1930. 

“The right of the United States to intervene in Cuba to maintain 
‘a government adequate for the protection of life, property, and in- 
dividual liberty’ has not prevented revolutions; nor has it served to pre- 
vent violations of the most sacred individual rights, when individuals 
disposed to offend against those rights have chanced to be in power in 
Cuba. On the contrary, the possibility of American intervention has 
been exploited by unscrupulous politicians for selfish purposes. In my 
judgment, the history of Cuba since 1906 shows that Article III, so far 
as it regards the protection of life, property and liberty, serves, at the 
best—whether we think of its spirit or of the forms in which it is ap- 
plied—occasionally to destroy a good government, and now and then to 
strengthen governments which in one way or another violate the Con- 
stitution and the laws in order to keep in power.” 


Wuat SHALL We Do WITH THE PHILIPPINES? by Edward Bowditch; 


Asia, New York, April, 1930. 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


FresH Hope ror Hartt; by Helena Hill Weed; the Nation, New York, 


March 19, 1930. 
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Is THE CoNFERENCE BUNK?; unsigned; Foreign Affairs, London, March, 
1930. 

An analysis of the London Naval Conference. 

LimiTATION OF LAND ARMAMENTS; by David Woodward; /nformation 
Service, New York, April 2, 1930. 
MANCHURIAN QUESTION AS AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM, THE; by 
George Cleinow ; Europdische Gesprache, Hamburg, February, 1930. 
Pkace IN THE PactFic; by Chester H. Rowell; World’s Work, Garden 
City, New York, November, 1929. 

Puzz_e or CHINESE ForziGN ReELaTiIons, THE; by James T. Shotwell; 
Asia, New York, April, 1930. 

RipDLE OF THE BriTisH COMMONWEALTH, THE; by W. Y. Elliott; Foreign 
Affairs, New York, April, 1930. 

“The Balfour Report of the Imperial Conference of 1926, with 
characteristic British pride in being able to renounce logic, declared that 
the British Empire, ‘considered as a whole, defies classification and bears 
no real resemblance to any other political organization which now exists 
or has ever yet been tried.’ Now this is a challenge which has troubled 
not merely the ingenuity of jurists and the classifications of political 
scientists. More important, from the practical point of view, it has 
sadly puzzled the foreign offices of the Powers—and perhaps even Eng- 
land’s own! . . .” 

Russia AT HoME AND AsBroaD; by Two Moscow Correspondents; the Living 
Age, New York, March 15, 1930. 

I. The Peasants and the Five-Year Plan by Wilm Stein, translated 
from the Vossische Zeitung, Berlin Liberal Daily. 

II. The New Foreign Policy by Nikolaus Basseches, translated from 
the Neue Freie Presse, Vienna Liberal Daily. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE SINO-SovieT DispuTE; by Tsao Lien-en; Chinese 
Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, March, 1930. 
Victory IN Haiti; by Helena Hill Weed; the Nation, New York, March 
26, 1930. 
ECONOMICS IN THE PACIFIC 


AMERICAN Business IN Russia; by Bernhard Knollenberg; Nation’s Busi- 
ness, Washington, D.C., March and April, 1930. 

Cuina’s First FINANCIAL STATEMENT; prepared by T. V. Soong; the 
Weck in China (American), Peiping, March 15. 

Economic Factors in Mexico; by J. $. Davis; the 4merican Economic 
Review, Washington, D.C., Supplement Vol. XX, No. 1, March, 1930. 

Economic IMPERIALISM; by John Herman Randall: World Unity, New 
York City, April, 1930. 

EpucaTinG Our INpustry For War; by Robert Dougan; Nation’s Bust- 
ness, Washington, D.C., March, 1930. 

“Who will win the next war—if, unhappily, we should ever have 
another? Military experts agree that, in this mechanical age, the issue 
largely will be decided far behind the fighting lines, in the factories and 
forges. Military committees of Congress and American industry realize 
this—and they have evolved the plan explained here for insuring ade- 
quate arms production in case of war.” 
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EMPIRE FREE Trave; by W. A. Hirst; the Living dge, New York, March 
15, 1930. 

Fur TRADE IN NortH MANCHURIA; unsigned; Manchuria Monitor (Rus- 
sian), Harbin, No. 2, 1930. 

An account, historical and current, of an important industry in North 
Manchuria. In Russian, with a 1,200-word English summary. 

GrowTH OF Unitep States TRADE WITH THE Far East; by Janet H. 
Nunn; Commerce Reports, Washington, D.C., March 24, 1930. 

Honc Konc AND SHANGHAI BANKING CorporRATION (American Report) ; 
unsigned ; the Economist, London, March 29, 1930. 

How Commerce Insures Peace; by Oliver McKee; Nation’s Business, 
Washington, D.C., April, 1930. 

An interview with the Japanese Ambassador. 

“*Trade binds nations together, for it is essentially reciprocal,’ Am- 
bassador Debuchi points out in this interview. ‘No seller wishes to kill 
his customer, no buyer his purveyor.’ Peace, he shows, is therefore 
doubly insured between Japan and America, for they are trading with 
each other now as never before in their history.” 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND THE POPULATION PROBLEM; by D. K. 
Lieu; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, March 6, 1930. 

Jape INpusTRY IN CHINA, THE; by Consul-General Edwin S$. Cunning- 
ham; Commerce Reports, Washington, D.C., March 17, 1930. 

MINING INDusTrRYy OF MExiIco; unsigned; Mexican Commerce and Indus- 
try (American Chamber of Commerce publication), Mexico City, Janu- 
ary, 1930. 

New ZEALAND’s EXCHANGE Rates; by the Hon. W. Pember Reeves; the 
Financial News, London, February 24, 1930. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN West Coast CoUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA; 
by Harold S. Giusta; Commerce Reports, Washington, D.C., April 7, 
1930. 

REGISTRATION OF ForEIGN CoRPORATIONS IN Mexico; by Mariano H. 
Ramierez; Commerce Reports, Washington, D.C., March 17, 1930. 
SiLveR SLuMP, THE: Its Causes and Remedies; by Dr. C. L. Hsia and 
Richard I. Hope; Chinese Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, 

March, 1930. 

SovieT ToucHsToNeé, THE: INDUSTRIALIZATION; by Bruce C. Hopper; 
Foreign Affairs, New York, April, 1930. 

“The history of Communist rule in Russia is a record of the effort 
by the party and the Government to establish effective economic control 
as a necessary condition of enforced industrialization.” 

Wor p’s Larcest SHALE-O1L PLANT (now completed by South Manchuria 
Railway Company at Fushun, Manchuria) ; unsigned; the Far Eastern 
Review (American), Shanghai, February, 1930. 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
Business MEN AND INTERNATIONAL PEAacE—The Conference at Kyoto; 
by J. B. Condliffe; the New Zealand Traveller, Christchurch, February 
26, 1930. 
EVOLUTION OF THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS; by Galen R. Weaver; 
the Friend, Honolulu, March, 1930. 
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Kyoto CONFERENCE OF PaciFic RELATIONS, THE; by Helen Shotwell; Sv. 

Nicholas Magazine, New York, April, 1930. 
‘The Kyoto story written for a young people’s magazine. 

Kyoto CONFERENCE ON Paciric RELATIONS; by Tom Moore; Canadian 
Congress Journal, Ottawa, January, 1930. 

Kyoto CoNFERENCE, THE; by John MacKay; the Canadian Journal of Re- 
ligious Thought, January-February, 1930. 

RELIGION AND THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS; by J. Merle Davis; 
the Friend, Honolulu, March, 1930. 

WHEN East Meets West; by James T. Shotwell; Good Housekeeping, 
New York, April, 1930. 


LABOR AND MIGRATION 


CONFERENCE ON Micratory CHILD LABor; unsigned; the Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, D.C., March, 1930. 

DistRIBUTION OF New SeEtTTLerS BY REGIONS OF NortTH MANCHURIA; 
unsigned ; Manchuria Monitor (Russian), Harbin, No. 2, 1930. 

in Russian, with 800-word abstract in English. 

Economic REASONS FOR THE COMING OF THE MEXICAN IMMIGRANT; by 
Max Sylvius Handman; the American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, 
January, 1930. 

InpIA’s EMIGRATION Prosp_EM; by C. F. Andrews; Foreign Affairs, New 
York, April, 1930. 

“The emigration of agricultural labor from India has gone steadily 
forward during the last hundred years, yet the congestion in the villages 
along the alluvial plains of northern India and in the low-lying parts 
of the south continues unabated. One of the greatest difficulties of the 
human race in the future will be to discover the best method of dealing 
with the serious over-population problem of the southeastern portion of 
Asia. The Chinese, who represent the most prolific race in the world 
today, are constantly finding further outlets necessary both in the north 
and in the south. Japan is becoming overcrowded. Java contains one 
of the densest single rural areas in the world. India, like China, is 
continually overflowing its banks, and this surplus of population spreads 
in wider and wider circles. Malaya and Sumatra are at present serving 
the useful purpose of absorbing some of the excess; Borneo and New 
Guinea may help later, but these lands do not of themselves hold the 
possibility of solving India’s population problem.” 

INTENDED LEGAL EQUALIZATION OF CHINESE IN THE Dutcu East INpIEs, 
THE; translation from the Dutch paper De Locomotief; the China 
Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, March 20, 1930. 

LABOUR IN THE JAPANESE CoTTon INDUSTRY; unsigned; the New States- 
man, London, March 29, 1930. 

More Bars AGAInst Mexicans? by Paul S. Taylor; Survey Graphic, New 
York, April, 1930. 

NaTIVE AND CoLoNIAL LaApour; unsigned; Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, Geneva, March 3, 1930. 

ORIENTAL DEVELOPMENT CoMPANY—Japan’s Colonizing Agency; by 
Herbert M. Bratter; Commerce Reports, Washington, D.C., March 
24, 1930. 
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Race-Rerations Cycie, A; Emory S. Bogardus; the 4merican Journal of 
Sociology, Chicago, January, 1930. 

“The race-relations cycle here discussed is a recurrence of the be- 
havior of native Americans toward immigrants. This cycle can be 
studied in the attitudes toward Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, and Mexi- 
cans on the Pacific. There is first curiosity and sympathy, followed by 
economic welcome which brings an increase of numbers. The third 
stage is industrial and social antagonism as competition develops. Next 
comes legislative antagonism, succeeded by fair-play tendencies, after 
which a sixth stage of quiescence is reached. ‘The last phase is found in 
the second-generation difficulties, the assimilated children being only 
partially accepted by the natives,” 

REPORT OF THE AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS OF THE FACTORY LABORERS 
IN GREATER SHANGHAI AND A STUDY OF THEIR FLUCTUATIONS, A; un- 
signed; Monthly Journal of the Bureau of Social Affairs (Chinese), 
Shanghai, September, 1929. 

STANDARD OF LivING OF WoRKING CLASS IN CHINA; unsigned; Nankai 
Weekly Statistical Service (Chinese), Tientsin, March 10, 1930. 

TIGHTENING THE Mexican Borper; by Robert N. McLean; Survey 
Graphic, New York, April, 1930. 


GENERAL 


FEMINISM IN THE Far East; by H. Vere Redman; the Fortnightly Review, 
London, March 1, 1930. 

IN THE STEPPES OF BarGA; by Tsao Lien-en; the China Journal (British), 
Shanghai, March, 1930. 

Monco.iaA, Its TRADE Routes AND TRENDS; by H. D. Robinson; the 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, March 8, 1930. 

New Dea FoR THE Rep Man, A; by Ruby A. Black; the Nation, New 
York, Apri! 2, 1930. 

“The forces fighiing for reform in Indian affairs have gone through 
their first major struggle and have come out only partly victorious 
against a formidable and stubborn foe.” 

New ZEALAND; by H. E. T. Coston and Fraser G. Baddeley; Current His- 
tory, New York, April, 1930. 

The present political situation with respect to the problem of pro- 
duction in New Zealand. 

OpENING UP THE ORIENT; by Joseph Friedfeld; the Living dye, New York, 
April 1, 1930. 

PoPULATION AND BirTH CONTROL; unsigned; the Nation and Athenaeum, 
London, March 29, 1930. 

UNSETTLED BouNpary Disputes IN LATIN AMERICA; by Agnes S. Wad- 
dell ; Information Service, New York, March 5, 1930. 

Wuat THE MINistry FOR SOUTHERN TERRITORIES IS DornG (Chile) ; by 
A. R. Gonzalez; Chile, a monthly survey of Chilean affairs, New York, 
March, 1930. 

YeLLow River, THE, (A Task in Engineering) ; by O. J. Todd; the Week 
in China (American), Peiping, March 15. 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the Inter- 
national Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


New ZEALAND ANNUAL CoUNCIL MEETING 


A report has just reached Central Headquarters bearing on the annual 
meeting of the New Zealand National Council, which took place in the 
Dominion Museum at Wellington on February 28th last. Sir James Allen, 
chairman of the Council, presided, and representatives from Canterbury, 
Wellington, Otago and Auckland groups were present. 

The annual report of the national chairman, and reports from the chair- 
man and secretary of the New Zealand conference group at Kyoto were heard, 
business transacted and officers elected as follows: President, Sir James Allen; 
vice-presidents, Mr. W. H. Cocker (Auckland), Mr. J. E. Strachan (Canter- 
bury), Mr. W. Nash (Wellington) ; honorary treasurer, Mr. V. N. Beasley; 
research secretary, Professor W. N. Benson. 

At this point the report states: “The Honorary Secretary (Dr. Guy H. 
Scholefield) tendered his resignation, stating that he found the work now too 
onerous to carry on any longer. He suggested that the Council would have 
to face the problem of a paid secretary. Members spoke eulogistically of the 
work done by Dr. Scholefield during the past three and a half years and 
warmly urged him to continue. Eventually it was agreed that he should 
carry on till September 1, and that meanwhile a committee consisting of Mr. 
von Haast, Mr. Matheson, Mr. Nash and the honorary secretary should 
consider the best means of providing the necessary assistance and carrying 
on after that date.” 

The Council favored 1932 as the year for the next conference, preferably 
not later than June. Plans for a preparatory national conference in New 
Zealand toward the end of 1931 were resolved upon. 

Acceptance of the New Zealand Land Utilization Research Project, to be 
entrusted to Auckland University College under supervision of Dr. H. Bel- 
shaw, was noted. The proposed research on tariffs and on the treatment of 
aliens in New Zealand was referred to the national research secretary, Pro- 
fessor Benson, with power to act. 

Several resolutions of interest are as follows: 

“That the Council place on record its high appreciation of the manner in 
which the conference was conducted and the delegates were entertained by 
the Japanese Branch, and of the friendly hospitality extended to the visiting 
delegates throughout their stay in Japan; 

“That this National Council has heard with deep regret of the contem- 
plated retirement of Mr. J. Merle Davis, and trusts that even at this late 
hour some way may be found of retaining his invaluable services for the 
Institute ; 

“That the National Council in New Zealand notes with pleasure that the 
proposal to remove the headquarters of the Institute from Honolulu was 
abandoned.” 

Portions of Sir James Allen’s annual chairman’s report are reproduced 
below. 
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REPORT OF SiR JAMES ALLEN 


“The New Zealand Branch of the Institute of Pacific Relations is now in 
the fourth year of its existence and it is a pleasure to me to be able to record 
that it is a healthy, if not a very extensive, organisation. The first group was 
formed at Wellington in 1926, and three more groups in the other chief 
centres in the following year. Thanks to the keen interest taken in the move- 
ment by the Group chairman and secretaries and others the four Groups are 
now, I believe, in a thoroughly healthy condition. 

“While our active membership is naturally rather intensive than extensive. 
I trust that the Groups will continue their efforts to enlist the sympathy and 
codperation of prominent public men in their provinces who, though not 
always able to attend meetings and take part in discussion, must necessarily 
be looked to to provide the financial backing of the organisation. It has been 
a source of some uneasiness to me that the activities of the Institute are not 
better recognised by the general public and that our membership is not 
stronger than it is amongst business men and publicists outside the university 
colleges. Academic support is most valuable and I feel very grateful to 
Professors and others connected with the four colleges for the keen interest 
they have taken in the Institute. To their exertions much of our success is 
due. At the same time we need to enlist the codperation of leading men out- 
side the academic world, and I trust that during the present year we will 
be able to widen our field of membership in this direction. I am encouraged 
in this hope by the very generous assistance given by some of our prominent 
captains of industry last year to the effort to finance the delegations to Japan. 

“When the membership list was compiled in the middle of 1929 it appeared 
that we had 140 members, distributed amongst the Groups as follows: 


Auckland....................30 Wellington.................. 54 
Canterbury ................ 26 CS : 30 


“Group activities generally take the form of periodical meetings at which 
papers are read and discussed. The attendance at such meetings is not often 
large. It is obvious that in all such organisations there are many members 
who are willing to pay their subscription and to receive the monthly journal, 
but who cannot attend such meetings. Nevertheless, it is desirable that they 
should be kept interested in the movement and invited to any gathering of a 
social nature held by the Branch or the Group. 

“The Conference in Japan last October and November threw a great 
deal of work onto the Branch and Groups, not only in the preparation of data, 
but also in selecting and financing a delegation of strength and standing 
adequate to represent New Zealand in a worthy manner, considering the high 
standard of the delegations sent from some of the other countries. . . . 

“In preparation for the Conference, also, the Branch published a volume 
under the title ‘New Zealand Affairs,’ containing papers by a number of its 
members on important aspects of New Zealand life and some of our problems. 
A grant of £120 from Headquarters towards the cost of this production 
enabled us to sell the book at the low price of 5/-. A supply of 200 copies 
was sent to Kyoto for members of the Conference; 50 copies were sent to 
each of the Groups for sale to members; and a quantity were distributed 
through the book-selling trade in New Zealand and Australia. There are 
still a few hundred copies on hand. 
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“The accounts presented by the Honorary Treasurer show that, despite 
the unusual demands made on our finances during the last year, the Branch 
is at least solvent. Besides the expenses of the delegation and the cost of 
publishing the book we made a contribution of £100 towards the central fund 
at headquarters. It is desirable, I think, that the voice which we have in 
controlling the affairs of the Institute should be recognised by a regular con- 
tribution to the cost of the organisation. It is also desirable that we should 
take steps as early as possible to make financial provision for the next confer- 
ence, which is to be held in China. . . . 

“The failure of the Institute in New Zealand to widen its membership is 
largely due, I believe, to our own failure to make use of the press, which has 
always treated most generously any reports or other literature that has been 
offered to it. The newspapers have been most ready to publish reports of our 
meetings, even if they could not attend them, and I would suggest that both 
groups and branch might make greater use of the facilities thus afforded. . . .” 


SouTH SEAS RESEARCH 


On April 23 Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Keesing arrived in Honolulu from the 
American mainland. Mr. Keesing is completing in Hawaii a period as a 
Fellow of the Rockefeller Foundation before commencing work as director 
of the research project “Government of Pacific Dependencies” under the 
auspices of the Institute. Mr. and Mrs. Keesing are leaving shortly to make 
a series of visits round the Pacific, and they hope to get the codperation of the 
various national groups and friends of the Institute in the project. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE MEMBER 


Mr. L. T. Chen, Executive Secretary for the China Council of the Insti- 
tute, announces the appointment of the Chinese member of the International 
Finance Committee of the Institute. The creation of this Committee was 
provided for at the Kyoto meeting of the Pacific Council, and so far but 
one other national appointment had been made. This was Mr. E. C. Carter, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Council. Mr. Sing-loh Hsu, General 
Manager of the National Commercial Bank of China, is the Chinese appointee. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Kyoto CONFERENCE 


Problems of the Pacific, 1929, being the report of the Kyoto conference 
of the Institute, will be off press in June. According to the proof sheet of the 
contents page, it will be a volume of 680 pages including 78 pages of docu- 
mentary appendices, and will be bound uniform with the 1927 volume. The 
publishers, the University of Chicago Press, announce a special advance price 
of $4.12 to members of the Institute of Pacific Relations and certain recog- 
nized organizations. ‘The closing date for advance orders is May 15th. Such 
orders may be placed with any national or international office of the Institute. 


ANNOUNCEMENT re RESEARCH SECRETARY 


The Chairman of the Pacific Council, Mr. Jerome D. Greene, announces 
that an agreement has been concluded with the University of Michigan, by 
which the Research Secretary of the Institute, Dr. J. B. Condliffe, has 
accepted a visiting professorship at the University for the academic year, 
1930-31. Dr. Condlifte retains his connection as Research Secretary and will 
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continue to give general guidance to the research program of the Institute 
while he is teaching at Michigan. He will resume his work with the Institute 
on a full-time basis in the summer of 1931. 

In the meantime, Dr. Condliffe will pay a visit during the summer of 
1930 to the Institute groups in Great Britain, China and Japan. He will 
also spend some time at Geneva in consultation with the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations and of the International Labour Office. 

In making this announcement, Mr. Greene stated that he regarded the 
appointment as a gratifying recognition of the research work of the Institute 
in the last three years and that it was significant of the importance with 
which the Institute’s research program is regarded in the University world. 
Dr. Condliffe’s acceptance of the invitation, Mr. Greene concludes, will be to 
the mutual advantage of the Institute and the University. 


PaciFic AFFAIRS PUBLICATION DATE 


Beginning with the next (June) issue Paciric Arrairs will advance its 
publication date by twelve days. The journal will thus go into the mails in 
time to reach its destination, in the majority of cases, before the end of the 
month preceding its date of issue. Not only will this enable us to maintain 
a better mailing schedule from Honolulu to our subscribers, but it will put 
the journal on book stands regularly at the first of every month. This will 
explain why our nearer subscribers may receive two issues of PaciFic AFFAIRS 
during the month of May. It will also serve as a notice to contributors that 
manuscript will be due in the editorial office by the first week of any month 
for publication in the succeeding month’s issue. 
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